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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must p: many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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BY CHARLES MATHEWS. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Royal Lyceum, Lon- shade oem 
don, 1852. 


Mr. J. R. Brownsmith....:Mr. C. Mathews. Mr. G. Pasar’ 


Mr. Barnaby Babicombe.. “ Basil Baker.  “ Bridgeman. 
Oaptain Littlepop........ - “* Henry Butler. “ Boniface. 
manthis. .. Mrs. F. Mathews. Mrs. Daris. 
Annie Babicombe.. cone bot once: Miss Carter. 
Susan.. ie'x sont ‘‘ Prescott. 


| SCENE.—An octagon room. French window open- 


_ ing to a balcony, C.; street beyond; set window, 
L.2E.; set door, R. "OE: set door, L. 1 E. 
Susan discovered sweeping balcony, ©. 
Susan. There, as usual. Of course! 
see how many—one, two, three, four, five, eight, 


He might 
throw his cigar ends on his own balcony, I think. 
But I forgot, he’s only a second floor lodger, and 


| hasn’t got a balcony of his own; that’s why he 


favors ours, I. suppose. We're much obliged to 
him. [Looks up and repeats very loudly.| I say, 
we're much obliged to him. 


Enter BROWNSMITH, L. D. 1 £. 


Brown. Hollo! hollo! What’s the matter, 
Susan? What’s all this noise? I'll trouble you 
to put an end to it. 

Sus. Put an end to it, indeed! there’s no occa- 
sion for. me to put an end to it; an end has been 
put to it—fourteen ends—fourteen already, this 
morning! 

Brown. Oh, that’s it again, is it? Fourteen, 
too ! Yesterday there were but thirteen; the 
| nuisance is increasing. What the deuce does the 
: wa Dyes suepper mean? Does he take my bal- 

cony for the floor of his horrid cigar divan? Stop; 
Y'll speak to him myself. Jl remonstrate with 
him civilly. [Goes on balcony and looks up.) Hollo, 
be sir! I say, sir, captain, whatever you are, 
ollo ! 


CAPTAIN LITTLEPOP, from above, 
sight 
Capt. What do you mean by “ hollo” ? 


ten—fourteen ends of cigars on the balcony. How} who has told me so. 
very pleasant, to be sure! I hope our next door|cony? ‘Thank you! 
| neighbor makes himself at home. 


NO. 33. 


ashineton, D. C. 


Brown. What do I mean by it? [Aside.] The 


idea of a man’s not knowing what I mean by 
‘“hollo”! Besotted ignorance! [Aloud.} Fil tell 
you what I mean. With all respect for the army— 
that is, if you are in the army—I must request 
you won’t throw your cigar-ends on to my balcony. 

Capt. Why not, sir? 

Brown. Why not ! Come, that’s good. I like 
that. The man must have smoked away his in- 
tellects. Why not, eh? ‘This fellow’s a darling ; 
I must cultivate his acquaintance. Why not, sir? 
Because it’s a dirty habit, sir, and I don’t like it, 
sir, and my maid-servant doesn’t like it. Can't 
you throw them into the street ? 

Capt. Certainly not. What an idea! They 
might fall upon the people’s heads. 

‘ a And pray, mayn’t they fall upon my 
ea 

Capt. Oh, there’s nothing in that! 


Brown. Isn't there? Pm much obliged to you . 


for the compliment. Youre a very charming 
young man, and a delightful neighbor. [Comes 


Let mne | from window.| He’s an impertinent puppy ! 
Capt. I know Iam; you are not the first one 


‘Then I may use your bal- 


Throws end. 

Sus. Ab, there’s another! Well, if ever—that 
makes fifteen ! 

Brown. Oh, come, I'll be hanged if I can stand 
this. Pick them all up, Susan, and follow me. 
Do you hear, sir, captain, whatever you aref I 
am going straight to the Horse Guards to lay my 
complaint before the Commander-in-chief, with 
my maid-servant and cigar-ends as witnesses ! : 
By the bye, are you in the army or not? Do you 
hear, sir? I say Iam going to the Horse Guards. 

Capt. Oh, you may go to the— 

Brown. Ah, what’s that you say? What did he 
say, Susan ? I didn’t hear. 

Sus. He said you mi ey ere a 

Brown. Horse Guards! I thought so. Then 
he’s not in the army, or ‘he Horse Guards would 
have frightened him. Is he there still? 

Sus. No; he’s gone in. 

Brown. Ab! then he’s in the army—the Horse 
Guards have frightened him. So much the ee 
Susan. 

Sus. Yes, sir. 

Brown. Have you obeyed my instructions 
strictly? Have you got my carpet-bag and port- 
manteau ready clandestinely ? 


and out of| Sus. Yes, sir, they are all packed. 


Brown. And you are quite sure my daughter 
suspects nothing? A little pet! © 
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Sus. Quite sure, sir; Miss Amanthis isn’t out 


-: of her room yet. 


Brown. Is she asleep ? 

Sus. Asleep! not she, sir. I don’t think she 
ever sleeps; at. any rate, she never lets any one 
else; and this morning she is in such a humor— 
there’s not a name she has not called me already, 
early as it is. 

Brown. Dear little thing! bless her lisping ac- 
cents! Well, children will be children, you know, 
Susan, and remember, she’s considered in your 
wages. 

Sus. So she is, sir; and yet I do say she ought 
to know better. I’m sure she’s old enough ! 

Brown. Hush, Susan, no liberties! Recollect, 
respect is paid extra for in your wages. 

Sus. Well, I know that, but how can I help it 
if her stays won’t come to? 

Brown. Susan, Susan! Noremarks; you know 
I don’t allow them! Amanthis does get a little 
stout, I allow; but you know you have under- 
taken to think her a beauty, and hold your tongue, 
at so much per annum! Besides, when you come 
to her time of life— 

Sus. Which I hope I never shall—at the price. 
To be so soured with the world! 

Brown. Pooh! you don’t know what you are 
talking about! You don’t know what age you 
may get to, if you only live long enough. How- 
ever, in the mean time go and see what she’s about, 

-or I shall have her popping upon ine unawares 
before I am ready to start, and she'll be sure to 
want to know where I am going; the child has 
such an inquiring mind. 

Sus. Why, you never mean to say you don’t take 
her with you ? 

Brown. The stars forbid! The little darling 
must stay at home with Soozy Poozy. 
rf ae Yes; but Soozy Poozy would rather she 

idn’t. 

Brown. Pooh, pooh! don’t talk! Silence and 
secrecy are considered in your wages. Go and 
seo what she’s about, I tell you, and come and let 
me know! [zit SUSAN, LJ Now, there’s a 
puzzle, I flatter myself, for any one who has hap- 
pened to overhear us. It’s quite clear I’ve gota 
daughter; there’s nothing wonderful in that. But 
that I should ‘have a daughter whose temper is 
soured by the world, and whose stays refuse to 
meet even upon compulsion, is not quite so easy 
to comprehend! What would you say, then, if I 
were to tell you that my daughter—my little duck 
of a daughter—was nearly fifty years of age? 
Wouldn’t that be a surprise? And yet it is quite 
true. The little dear will be forty-eight next 
July, and I, her father, was only thirty last Oc- 
tober! There’s a paradox! Now, come, I think 
there’s a bit of a riddle. Do you give it up? 
Well, let us see—([looks at watch] I’ve got a few 
minutes to spare, so I'l] relate my melancholy his- 
aad “Once upon a time there was a young man, 
and he had—”’ No, that’s like the beginning of a 
childs story-book. ‘In the 

No, that’s Ann Radcliffe. 


November—” 
they begin biographies? Oh, I know. 


gloomy month of 
How do| obey my country’s call—I was always so patriotic! 
“‘ Jones} My wife, my devoted wife, would have accompa- 


15 


I don’t know, though—as my daughter was born 
eighteen years before me, why mightn’t I have 
died before my father was born? However, I 
didn’t; and the best proof of it is, here Iam. My 
father and I agreed in most things, but in one im- 
portant particular we differed—he married for 
love, and I for money. The fault wasn’t mine—it 
was his. My father, Jones Robinson Brownsmith, 
first represented the great mass of Joneses, Rob- 
insons, Browns and Smiths, who rave about love 
in a cottage; while his son, Jones Robinson 
Brownsmith the second, represents the still 
greater mass of those who prefer money in @ man- 
sion. My father fought up against the conse- 
quences of a beautiful young wife and a cottage 
covered with woodbine; those consequences were 
thirteen exactly—and though he and my mother 
contrived to live upon love, the thirteen chubby 
little consequences required something more 
solid to take withit. What was to be done? 
Well, I think Iam able to state that he did the 
best thing he could, under the circumstances— 
he died! That was all very well for him, good 
man; but there were other little circumstances 
to be considered—thirteen other little circum- 
stances, the care of which devolved upon me; 
and if ever there were circumstances over which 
there was no control, those certainly were the 
ones. At last I determined to sacrifice myself on 
the altar of duty. I couldn’t bear the sight of 
those thirteen mouths, like attic windows, perpet- 
ually flying open, and I thought of my father’s 
last words: ‘“‘ Beware,” said he, “‘ my son—beware 
of love, and fly a cottage: Marry for money, my 
boy; don’t look out for a wife with youth and 
beauty—look out for a bride with two thousand 
a year, a brick house with eight windows and 2 
brass knocker.” I did so; I shut my eyes, and 
married a widow—a widow with a grown up 
daughter—a widow not in her first youth. I won't 
mention her age—no, I won’t do that ; I won’t de- 
scribe her appearance—no, I won't do that, either. 
Suffice it, that she possessed all the ingredients 
for happiness as prescribed by my father—the right 
number of pounds, the brick house, the eight 
windows and the brass knocker, all complete ; 
so, a8 i said, I shut my eyes and married them all 
inalump. I won’t describe my happiness—no, I 
won't do that; it was of that kind which novelists 
tell us is more easily conceived than described. 
However, I divided my fortune with my brothers 
and sisters; filled thirteen mouths, closed the 
attic windows, and had the satisfaction of feeling 
I had done my duty—it was the only satisfaction 
I had, but never mind that. Whether the bliss 
predicted by my dad would have resulted ulti- 
mately I had no means of ascertaining, for a week 
after my marriage stern duty called me away. My 
country claimed my services, and I was obliged 
to depart suddenly for Porto Rico, as British Con- 
sul. I forget now whether this greatness was 
thrust upon me, or whether I solicited it, it’s so 
long ago; all I know is, I flew like lightning to 
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Robinson Brownsmith, the interesting subject of|nied me. What! not for worlds, Iexclaimed. At 
the present memoir, first saw the light—” That’s|her time of life—such a sacrifice, and for me! 
the technical phrase. In plain words, I was born| Perish the thought! Oh, my country, to thee I 
on the 18th of October, 1822, consequently am | devoted myself—alone I did it—tore myself from 
scarcely in my thirtieth year. My father died be-|my young bride—my bride, I mean—and sought 
fore me. What nonsense! I needn’t tell you that.|a foreign shore. It was but for a year or two— 
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nothing’ at all; but, alas! before a twelvemonth 
had elapsed, the news reached me—pardon my 
emotion—that I was a widower. I won't attempt 
to describe my anguish—no, I won’t do that; it 


was another of those things ‘‘ more easily con- utmost importance at home. 
ceived than described.” I rushed back to my na- |tailor. 


tive country—free, free! I breathed again. I had 
obeyed my father’s wish; I had provided for my 
family ; I had married for money to please them ; 
now I was free to marry for love to please my- 
self. Free—stop a minute! there was one trifling 
obstacle I had forgotten. My wife had left me a 
legacy—a thumping legacy—a great lump of a 
daughter, eighteen years older than myself; a 
daughter who calls me “ papa”! and before the wo- 
men, too! and who does nothing but grumble from 
morning till night, because I don’t take her out 
walking, to exhibitions, concerts and balls. Fancy 
me, with a great forty-eight-pounder of a girl 
hanging on my arm—for she will be forty-eight 
next birthday—flaunting up St. James’ Street, 
running the gauntlet of the clubs, with such a 
gushing young thing as that by my side—ugh! 
I’ve tried to marry her off two or three times, but 
to no purpose. One friend was going to call me 
out for offering to insult him by the proposi- 
tion; and, upon my life, I couldn’t blame him—I 
shouldn’t have liked it myself. I wouldn’t care if 
her age only stood in the way of her own mar- 
riage; but, confound it, it prevents mine. Seven 
times ‘have I been engaged, and everything set- 
tled, the day actually appointed, when, bang! in 
comes my forty-eight-pounder, and ‘blows us all 
to atoms. The moment I present my lumbering 


daughter, there’s an end of me; the stoutest heart | 


quails at the sight of this Great Exhibition of the 
produce of 1804. However, I think this time P’ve 
managed matters in'a masterly manner; for 
neither the girl I’m going to marry, nor even her 
father, have the slightest— Hush! here is my 
daughter. Now you'll see what a playful little 
kitten it is. 

Enter AMANTHIS, speaking to SUSAN, from R. 2. 

E. She is dressed for walking. 


Aman. You great stupid, awkward thing, you! 
I can’t think how papa can keep such a clumsy, 
uncouth, unhandy creature. If I were the mis- 
tress— "Ah, papa, good morning, dear papa! 

. Brown. [aside. ] Papa! papa! how very pleasant. 

Aman. What!. not kiss your little Amanthis ? 
What have I done? Have I been naughty ? 

Brown. Naughty! Oh, NO, 0d, darling—no, pet. 
Come and kiss its daddy ! [Aside.] How d——d 
absurd ! 

Aman. That’s not right! I thought I was in 
disgrace ; for [hesitating] 1 was going to ask you 
a favor. 

Brown. What favor, dear ? 

Aman. [timidly.] If I might go out. 

Brown. Was that all? Go out? Of course you 
may, my child; go out as much as you like. 

Aman. What! don’t you want to know where 
I am going ? 

Brown. NotI! For all I care, you may go to 
the— No, I mean— [Changing his hee | Pray 
miss, may I ask where you want to be gadding to 4 

Aman. Oh, only to the florist’s, dear papa, to 
get some fresh dahlias for my vases. 

Brown. Oh, that’s another thing. Go then, 
dear, go and ‘get your dahlias. [Takes out his 
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watch.| Let me see, you may be away for five 
hours. 

Aman. Won't you go with me 

Brown. Impossible. T’ve some business of the 
Pm expecting my 


Aman. Is that all? [Spitefully.] Isee; I un- 
derstand ; I’m a tie upon you—a burden! 

Brown. No, I don’t say that. 

Aman. Yes, you do. Well, if I bore you, there’s 
a very simple way of getting rid of me. 

Re lie [turning suddenly.] There is! whate 

that 

Aman. Marry me off. 

Brown. Ah, true. (Aside. ] She calls that very 
simple. I wish it were. But who's to take 
her? However, I can’t tell her that. ([Aloud.] 
Well, well—by and by we'll see about it; there's 
plenty of time, you know. 

Aman. Egotist that you are, Lunderstand your 
tactics ; you want to keep me all to yourself. 

Brown. I! 4 side.) Do I? .Keep her to myself! 
That’s magnificent ! [re the audience.| Is there 
anybody who'll take her off my hands? No— 
nobody! Nobody! What did Isay? [To her.] 
Go, dear, and get your dahlias. Susan will take 
care of you. 

Aman. Susan! How can you have the heart to 
confide me to the care of mercenaries ? 

Brown. Oh, you needn't be alarmed, there’s no 
danger. 

Aman. No danger ? 

Brown. Not in broad daylight, my dear; at 
night, perhaps—__. 
Aman. Oh, your sex is sorude.. They positively 
stare females out of countenance. 

Brown. [aside.] If they could stare her out of 
hers, it would be doing her a service. [Aloud] 
Go, dear, with Soozy Poozy. 

Aman. Come, then, put your bonnet on, you 
great clumsy creature. [Aside.] Oh, when shall 
I be married, and have a tall footman i in blue and: 
silver livery to walk after me? 

Brown. I wish you had, with all my soul. 

Sus. [ aside. ] Pretty dear, they ought to buy her 
@ go-cart. 

Aman. Good-by, papa dear! 

Brown. [turning away.| Good-by, love. 

Aman. psharply-] What!. not a kiss for your 
Amanthis 

Brown. My child! [Kisses her.. Aside.j Child, 
indeed; more like my grandmother, I should Bay. 

Aman. Ta, ta, dear papa. - 

Brown. very angrily.) Oh, ta, ta—ta, ta! 

Aman. [to SUSAN.] Come along, you great 
awkward thing! [zit with SUSAN, L. D. 1 E. 

Brown. There! now you've seen her! Well, 
what do yousay? ButI won’t ask, for I must look 
sharp now, or I shall miss the train. Pm going to 
Devonshire to be married! I’d have gone twice 
as far, rather than run the risk of my intended’s 
coming here! No—no—no; for once I’ve con- 
trived to avoid that dreadful rock. That I’m 4 
widower she knows, but I have not hinted at my 
infirmity—my daughter. On Saturday morning 
I lead to the altar Miss Annie Babicombe, daugh- 
ter of Barnaby Babicombe, Esq., of Babicombe 
Bay, a charming girl of eightesn. Why not? She 
loves me, and I doat upon her. Her old twaddle 
of a father wanted her to be married here, at St. 
George’s Church, and all that, but I wasn’t to be 
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moved. By Jove, I should think not! the risk} Brown. I say, now you're so much better. 


| would have been terrific! My frisky filly of a 
' daughter would have been sure to have poked her 
nose in, and have knocked my marriage on the 


Bab. On the contrary, I am much worse ! 
Brown. Then, so much the worse. 
Bab. Only just fancy, now! Every time I eat 


head. No, no, down I go to Devonshire; and once | —and, indeed, I may say when I don’t eat—I feel a 
married, I pop a note into the post to inform her | sort of a kind of a—all down here, and then all 
of the fact, and wish her good morning, and there’s | through here, and all round here—a kind of a— 


anend. She must get some one to marry her for 
ber money, as I did her mother. She’s very com- 


Brown. .What ? 


Bab. Aye, that’s the point—a what? That’s 


fortably off, and when I’ve got rid of her, J shal] | more than I can tell you, for I don’t know myself; 
| be comfortably off. But,.egad, talking of being off,;no more does my daughter, no more does my 
| Iought to have been off long ago. I’ve only got to | doctor ! 


| let the train go off, and then the marriage will 


Brown. And V'll take my oath I don’t! 


be off, and then I shall be finely off. Where’s my; Bab. So says Annie, ‘‘ Pa,” says she— 


| bag and portmanteau? [Gets thematR. 1 E.; a car- 


le drives up and a double knock is heard.||advice. Wasn't I right? 
0 


lo! who’s that, I wonder? <A visit would be 

pleasant just at this moment. Susan’s out, and 

that stupid cook’s as likely as not to show any- 
| body up. ([Calls.] Mrs. Baggit, I’m not at 
, home, mind! Do you hear? not at home! 
| . Babicombe. [heard without.| Ha, ha! not at 
home, eh? Well said, son-in-law! Eh, eh? 

Brown. Son-in-law! What do I hear? Old 
| Babicombe and his daughter, as sure asfate! I’m 
| a lost man ! | 


Enter BABICOMBE and ANNIE, L. D.1E., both 
| 


laden with band-boxes, bags, portmanteau, 

dressing-case, etc. 

Bab. Aha, my porcupine! What do you sayto 
l'this? You're not at home, are you! . We see 
| youre not; so come and embrace us. 


Bab. Take care of the band-boxes! Where 
shall I put them? I have only just arrived from 
the terminus. 

Brown. Just asI was starting to it. Cone, 
let's be off, we shall be barely in time for the 
train. Come along ! ‘ 

Bab. Where? Back again to Devonshire? 
Why, ain’t we come to you? What do you sup- 
pose that’s for ? 

Brown. To take me back with you, of course! 
Come, we shall be too late! 


manteau. and bag. 
Bab. Nonsense! 
| 


us? 
Brown. Not pleased! Good gracious, what 
an idea! Only it was arranged, you know, that— 
Bab. Exactly, that you should come to us. So 


Annie, my dear, tell Mr. Brownsmith how it-hap- 
pened. 


Annie. No—you tell him, papa! 


| 8e Amanthis walk in every moment! 
| Bab. Well, you know how ill I’ve been ? 
Brown. Not I! 


Annie. Let’s go to town and have the best 


Brown. Right! I think so, indeed! [Aside.] 
Stupid little thing. . [Alowd.] The best advice is 
one of the best things you can have, and so Ill 
give it to you at once. 

Bab. You? 

Brown. Yes; the best advice I can give you is 
to tuck yourself under my arm, and go home 
again. 

Annie. What? 

Bab. Not a bit of it! On the contrary, says I 
to Annie, “ We'll kill two birds with one stone. 
I'll go and get cured at St. George’s Hospital, 
while you go and get married at St. George’s 
Church.” 

Brown. What an idea! you can mix up mar- 
riage and medicine in that cool way! But why 
didn’t you write me word of allthis? -—— . 

Annie. We wished to give you an agreeable 
surprise. 

Brown. [aside.] And you've done it! 

Bab. But where am I to leave my luggage? 

Brown. At Fenton’s. I think you'll: be very 
comfortable there. 

Bab. Fenton’s! what’s that? 

Brown. Fenton’s hotel. 

Bab. Hotel, indeed! We came to stay here! 
You told us you’d plenty of room, you know! 

Brown. Room—here! Oh, yes—of course; it 
isn’t that, but— | 

Bab. Why, you don’t seem as if you half rel- 
ished it! 

Annie. Oh! if we arein your way, pray— 

Brown. In my way, indeed! not relish it! Why, 
I was just going to propose it! Dearest Annie, 
you can’t suppose— [Aside.] What's to become of 
me? I shall have my full-blown daughter home 
in a minute! 7 

Bab. By the bye, son-in-law, I’ve got a bone 
to pick with you, sir. Youre a pretty sly fellow! 

Brown. Me! 

Annie. Aye, by the bye, so you are, sir. 

Bab. But we’ve found you out, and shall take 
you to task. So you’ve got adaughter, have you, 
by your first wife, sir, and never told us a word 


about it ! 
Brown. (aside.] Bang! The shot’s fired, the 


Brown. [aside.].I'm on thorns! I expect to |forty-cight-pounderhasexploded! [Aloud.] Didn't 


I? Bless my soul—well, really, it was one of those 
trifling minutis—I'd quite forgotten it ! 
Bab. Never mind, never mind, there’s no harm ; 


Bab. Oh, yes, you do. I-told you how ill I was | quite the contrary ! 


every time you came down to Devonshire. 
Brown. [looking towards door.] Ah! so you 
did; well, so much the better. : 
Bab. So much the better ? 


- Annie. Oh, dear, no; not the least. 
Brown. [aside.] Come, they bear it better than 
I expected. 
Bab. Where is little Toddlekins ? 
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Brown. [R.] Little Toddlekins! Oh, the little} Bab. Ma’am, allow me to offer you a chair. Tl vs 
pet—she’s asleep. call Mr. Brownsmith. [Calls.] Brownsmith, here’s |} +! 
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Annie. [C.] Dear little thing, is it weaned ? 

Brown. Oh, yes, it’s weaned! [Aside.] Rather 
—about the year 1804. [Aloud.] Oh, yes, it’s 
weaned—that is, very nearly. 

Bab. [uL.] Any teeth yet? 

Brown. Oh, yes, she has some teeth. [Aside.] 
And she can show them, too. 

Annie. How many ? 

Brown. Eighteen hundred and four. 

Annie. Eighteen hundred and four ? 

Brown. No—no—I don't mean that! 

Bab. Well, I thought eighteen hundred and 
four teeth at her age— 

Annie. I must have the first kiss when she 
awakes. 

Brown. Of course you must. [Aside.] I should 
like to catch her asleep. 

Annie. I’ve worked her such a dear little cap, 
with a beautiful little ruche round it. She'll look 
like a little angel in it! 

Brown. She will—a cherub. 

Bab. And I have also— 

Brown. You've worked something for her, too? 

Bab. No, but I’ve brought her a little manikin 
for a husband, made of pasteboard. 

Brown. The very thing! she'll be delighted ! 
[Aside.] A husband made of pasteboard! it’s the 
only sort of one she has any chance of getting. 
[Aloud.| How very kind of you, to be sure! 

Annie. Oh, we shall have such games of romps 
together! I shall have her in my arms all day long! 

Brown. [(aside.] Shall you? Then I think they 
will ache pretty well all night. 

Bab. But I really should like to put down my 
things somewhere. 

Brown. These will be your rooms, then. [Points 
L.2=E. To ANNIE.] Allow me to conduct you. 

Annie. Now mind you let me know the moment 
the little pet is awake. 

Bab. Yes, let us have a peep at little Toddlekins. 

Brown. Of course, of course! I only hope you 
will be as pleased as you anticipate when you do 
see “little Toddlekins.” 

[Exit with ANNIE, L. D. 2 E. 

Bab. [getting his things together.| Ha, ha! 
Who'd have thought of this? Grandpapa! I shall 
be a grandpapa in a day or two, and without any 
trouble whatever. I long to dandle the little 
duck, and turn it into an apple dumpling! Ido 
so doat upon children, up to a certain age—up to 
five or six years. Oh, after that I should like to 
smother them—greatlanky, pimply, measly things! 

[Going L. 2 E. with the packages. 


AMANTHIS enters with SUSAN, L. D. 1 E., carry- 
img flowers. 


you'll break those pots! 
Sus. Oh, don’t be frightened, I won’t hurt ’em. 
Bab. Ah, a lady! 
Aman. A gentleman! [They bow and courtesy 
Sus. [aside.] Who have we here, I wonder? 
; Bab. Mr. Brownsmith, madame? No, I am not 
6. 
take a seat. 
Aman. May lask towhom I have the honor of— 
Bab. Babicombe—Barnaby Babicombe, of Babi- 
combe Bay. | 
Aman. Sir ? 


He will be here, though, in a moment. Pray| Brown. Yes, Toddlekins—it’s a Devonshire ex- 
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a lady wants to see you! , 

Aman. Susan, take the flowers into my room. 

[Exit SUSAN, R. D. 2 E. 

Bab. {aside.] Herroom! She must be one of 
the family, then. [Calls.] Brownsmith! Oh, it 
must be his mother. Upon my word, a very nice 
looking woman—and remarkably well preserved,. 
too. One would never think she could be little 
Toddlekins’ grandmother. The other’s the nurse, 
of course. | 


Enter BROWNSMITH, L. D. 1 E. 


Brown. [at door.} Were you calling me? Will 
you come and look at your room? [Aside] 
Amanthis! [I’m adead man! 

Aman. Yve got my dahlias, and a couple of 
pots of— | 

Brown. Bravo! that’s right. There’s nothin 
I’m so fond of as daisies and buttercups! [ Aside. 
I wonder if she’s let out who she is! 

Aman. Daisies! I said dahlias! 

Brown. So did I. Daisies, indeed! What an 
idea! Dahlias, of course; dahlias and buttercups. 
[Aside.] I don’t know what I’m saying. 

Bab. (aside to BRown.] What a nice-looking 
woman your mother is, and how wonderfully pre- 
served. | 

Brown. My mother! [Aside.] Good gracious! 

Bab. I guessed her at once. Quite the family 
features: there was no mistaking her. 7 

Brown. No, there was no mistaking her when 
once—[to AMANTHIS] go to your room. 

* Aman. [aside to him.|] Who is this gentleman ? 
Introduce me. 

Brown. I can’t. It’s a gentleman from Devon- 
shire. He’s a most intimate friend, but I can’t: 
a dear friend—in fact, he’s my tailor.. Come, 
Babicombe, come and see your.room. Fe oa 

Aman. (to BABICOMBE.] Sir, I think it right 
to tell you that the buttons on the last waistcoat 
sent home were— 


mean ? 
Brown. Nothing. : 
Bab. [R.] Introduce me. 
Brown. Who to? 

_ Bab. Your mother. 7 
Brown. I will. (Aside.] This is worse than 
nightmare! I wish I'd a stiff glass of mahogany 
brandy and water! [Aloud.} Mr. Babicombe, 
dear, of Babicombe Bay. [Aside.] Go.to your 
room. [Hands BABICOMBE from R. to L., to intro- 
duce him, and pushes AMANTHIS towards her 

room; but she passes behind him to R. 


Bab. Delighted, madame, ’m sure, to— [Not. 
jinding her L., crosses again behind BROWNSMITH 
Aman. Gently, gently, you clumsy creature, |to R., while BROWNSMITH passes AMANTHIS IL. 


again. : 
Aman. [{aside.] Madame! What does he mean 
by madame? — - 


i 


Bab. Yve brought some plaything for little 
Toddlekins ! 
Aman. Little Toddlekins ? 


pression. Go to your room. , 
Bab. Grandpapas and grandmammas, you 
know, have the privilege of shaking hands all the 
world over, and— [Offers his hand to AMANTHIS.. 
BROWNSMITH takes it. el, te 


Bab. Ma’am? [To Brown.] What does she 


Aman. [aside.] What does he say ? 
Brown. Nothing. It’s a Devonshire proverb. 
There the grandpapas and grandmammas have 
that privilege, and— Go to your room! 
Bab. [offers snuff-box.] May I offer you a pinch, 

-\) my dear madame? [BROWNSMITH takes a pinch. 

Aman. Sir? 

Brown. It’s a Devonshire custom. Go to your 

TOO. 

Aman. [aside.] What does all this mean? It’s 

very mysterious. A Devonshire tailor, who takes 

? snuff, too! No wonder his buttons fall off! 

! Courtesys and exits, L. D. 2 E. 
Brown. Pheugh! What an unlucky dog I am, 
be sure ; a dog with a tin kettle tied to his tail! 
Bab. Why, you never mentioned your mother 

to us. 

Brown. Didn’t I? Bless my soul! no more I 

+ did. It was another of those trifling minutie. I 

¢ Teally quite forgot it. 

il} Bab. She’s very good-looking. Does she play 

at cribbage ? 

Brown. Like a house on fire! 

Bab. But a house on fire can’t play at cribbage. 

Brown. The engines can play at anything! 

_ Bab. True. Well, cribbage or no cribbage, 

| ihe a charming woman; and if I were a bach- 

“We BiOr— 

‘Bf Brown. Well, you are a widower. [Aside.] I 

Wish he’d run away with her. 

Bab. But I must go and shave and get my things 
brushed before I go to Saville Row to consult the 
lights of medical science of this great metropolis 

on the subject of my singular case. 

Brown. tegaad He’s going out, thank heaven ! 

That’s a relief. 

Bab. Only just imagine, now ; whenever I eat— 
and, indeed, I may say, when I don’t eat— 
Brown. Exactly ! it’s a very serious state. 

_ Bab. Isn’t it? I’m quite uneasy about it. This 

‘ismy room, I believé ? | 

.{} Brown. Yes; and your daughter’s room next 
’toit. I’m afraid they are rather small, but— 

14 (Aside.) A couple of cupboards to prevent their 

stopping. 

‘ Bab. My respects to your mother, and tell her 

! Ishall attack her at cribbage this evening, and 

t explain my symptoms to her. 

| experience, no doubt, and may be able to— 

| Brown. Of course ; she'll be delighted. Tell her 
your symptoms over a game of cribbage, and 
she'll soon set you on your pegs. [zit Basi- 
COMBE, L. D. 2 E.]. My tongue cleaves to the 
roof of my mouth. I should like a good stiff glass 
of Pheugh! what a pretty piece of conglomera- 
tion Pve got myself into! And how is this to end? 
That's what I want to know. It must end some- 
how or other, that’s one comfort; and speedily, 
too—that’s another: They’ll soon want to see 
the baby, the little duck; and when I pop into 
‘ their arms a tender suckling in its forty-eighth 

| year—crack! good-by to my marriage again. 

4; Thatll make the eighth. How would she like it 

| herself? Confound it! there’s no chance of trying 

| her; I wish there was. Is there no one to be 

found upon earth to take her off myhands? Noone 
| going to Australia, and wanting a wife and a for- 
tune to buy pickaxes with? If I could marry her 

@ queen’s Messe 
land Mail—somebody who’d take her to the an- 
tipodes, stick her on the South Pole, or among 
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: LITTLE TODDLEKINS. 


She’s a woman of 


r, or the Guard of the Over- |: 


19 


the broken bottles on the top of the great wall of 
China. Fancy the bliss of being able to say, 
‘‘ Yes, I have a daughter—it’s true, a middle-aged 
daughter; but she’s taking a stroll among the 
Pyramids; sauntering somewhere on the plains 
of Hindostan; married to a Bedouin Arab or 
Kalmuck Tartar.” Oh, yes; first catch your Tar- 
tar—that’s what her husband will do, if she ever 
gets one. No! I must drag my tin kettle about 
with me for life; hobbled with a forty-eight- 
pounder to my off fore-leg like a— How I pity 
those poor suffering donkeys—poor things! poor 
things! And yet what’s their hobble, compared to 
mine? They’re not prevented from marrying! I 
don’t pity them at all—lucky rascals! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! [Walks about. .A tobacco-pipe falls on 


the balcony.| Oh, upon my soul, I can’t endure | 


this any longer ! [Rushes to balcony. 

Capt. [above.] Deuce take it, there goes an- 
other farthing’s worth! The fortune of a nabob 
couldn’t stand this! 

Brown. How many more pipes do you intend 
to throw on to my balcony ? 

Capt. It depends upon my remittances. 

Brown. Your what ? 

Capt. My remittances. . 

Brown. Your returns, suppose you mean. But 
I won’t have your pipes thrown on my balcony. 

Capt. What business has your balcony under 
my pipes? | 

Brown. Upon my word, the fellow ought to be 
stuffed and stuck in a glass case. 

Capt. What a grumbling next 

Brown. Next door—next door! 
are next door to a fool! 

Capt. I know [I am; I perceived it the first day 
I became your neighbor. 

Brown. Sir, what was that? [Comes forward. 
What did he say? Never mind, I’ll be even with 
him. A puppy! Oh, if I could only think ofa 
good trick to play him! I’d pelt him in return 
with baked potatoes or hard dumplings! Ah! I. 
have it. Amanthis! that’s my dumpling—that’s 
the baked potato Pll pelt him with. [Rushes to 
balcony.) Sir, captain ! 

Capt. What’s the difficulty now ? 

Brown. None whatever; all difficulty’s re- 
moved. [Very civilly.] Captain, will you do me 
the honor of stepping into my house for five 
minutes ? 

Capt. Have you a bullet at my service ? 

Brown. A bullet! exactly—a forty-eight-poun- 
der! No, I mean I have a communication of the 
highest importance to make to. you. 

Capt. Wait a bit; I'll just light a cigar and be 
with you. a 

Brown. What a splendid idea! An officer, 
always on the move; quartered in every part of 
the globe. Why, he’s as good as a Kalmuck 
Tartar! Here, Susan, show in the gentleman. 


Enter SUSAN, L. D. 1 E. 


Susan. Captain Littlepop! 
[Exit SUSAN, L. D. 1. 


Enter CAPTAIN LITTLEPOP, i. D. 1 E. 


Brown. My dear sir, most happy to see you 
and your cigar. i 
Capt. Don’t mention it; Pll throw it away. 
Brown. By no means; [like it. It’s only my 
balcony that objects. Need I say how much I— 


door you are ! 
I think you 
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20 “LITTLE TODDLEKINS. 


Capt. No, you needn’t; I accept your-apology,|know. You're not particular to a shade, I sup- 


and there’s an end. . 

Brown. On the contrary, it’s only the beginning. 
[ Aside.] I hardly know how to start the subject. 
[| Aloud.| Pray be seated. [Places chairs.] Ain't 
you sick of living alone, with your nose out of the 
window all day? You must find it rather dull, I 
should think, especially as you don’t seem doat- 
ingly fond of literature. : 

Capt. [L.] Oh, yes, I am. I read all the con- 
undrums they print on the cigar-papers; I’ve got 
one of the finest collections in London. 

Brown. [R.] Aye, aye! The floating literature 
of the day. But your chief study appears to be a 
passing view of human nature—as it goes by your 
window. i 

' Capt. Oh, dear, no, I don’t study anything. I 
stick there to look for Kitty. 

Brown. Kitty? 

Capt. Yes, Kitty White,.a little milliner, who 
does me the honor to— 

Brown. Hush, young man; as the father ofa 
family I cannot listen to such avowals. 

Capt. Good morning, then. 

Brown. Stop; don’t go. 

Capt. What’s the matter ? : 

Brown. I want to ask you a question. Are you 
a married man ? 

Capt. Not exactly. 

Brown. So much the better. 

Capt. I think so. 

Brown. { don’t mean in that light. You'll find 
it quite the reverse. Is your regiment quartered 
in town for long? 

Capt. In ten days we are off to Canada. 

Brown. (aside.] Canada! Here's a chance! 

Capt. But what difference can it make to you? 

Brown. The greatest in the world. Captain, 
can I offer you a glass of Bass’s pale? 

Capt. No, I thank you; I’ve been on the sick 
list lately, so I’ve been obliged to give it up, and 
diet myself on stiff brandy and water. 

Brown. Mahogany? I’ve got some, a two 
gallon stone . bottle; famous—black as coffee, 
strong as mustard. 

Capt. That’s the gruel ! 

Brown. Take a glass ? 

Capt. A bottle. But, first, what does it mean ? 
What's the programme ? | 

Brown. I like your face! 

Capt. And I your manners—if the brandy’s good. 

Brown. It is; and if not, ’ve something for you 
to take after it! 

Cupt. What’s that? A stronger dose ? 

Brown. Much stronger—a wife ! | 

Capt. The devil! I prefer brandy! [Rising. 

Brown. [(aside.] He doesn’t bite. (Aloud.] A 
charming person—accomplished— 

Capt. Pooh! 

Brown. Draws, sings, plays— 

Capt. Stuff! | 

Brown. Three hundred pounds a year! 

Capt. Eh? [Stops quickly, faces him in chair. ] 
Youw’re joking ! 

Brown. I’m in earnest. : 

Capt. What, do you mean to say I may m 
three hundred pounds a year ? 

Brown. Easily. 


[ Going. 


[About to go. 


Capt. Imay? There’s an end of Kitty ; she|- Capt. Innocent and beautiful young creature! 


may go and— - 


Brown. Hush! as the father of a family, you 
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pose, as to beauty ? 

Capt. Well, I— St 

Brown. Of course not; nor as to youth ? 

Capt. Eh? Isee what you're driving at—a gor- 
gon, eh? 7 

Brown. Not at all—a Greek profile ; all intel- 
lect, with an expression worth—three hundred 
pounds a year! 

Capt. That’s it! expression’s everything, after 
all. But who is she ? 

Brown. In a word, my daughter. 

Capt. Your daughter ? But she must be a child! 

Brown. No; not altogether. | 

Capt. She must be much too young to be my 
wife ! a2 

Brown. No, she isn’t—not very much. - 

Capt. [L.] Well, let us see the little thing. 

[ Rising. 

Brown. [R.] She’s not exactly a little thing. 

| [ Rising. 

Capt. So much the better. I like a good strap- 
ping wench. Kitty’s six feet at least, without 

er— » FP 

Brown. Hush! as the father of— 

Capt. True. So, then, I am to understand that 
you offer me three hundred pounds a year: and a 
young girl ? j : 

Brown. I didn’t say a young girl; I said, my 
daughter. Now, don’t let us have any mistake. {:: 

Capt. Certainly not. If she’s your daughter, at |:; 
all events she can’t be very old. aac 

Brown. [aside.] Can’t she? [Puts chairs back. |:x 
Capt. Come, trot her out, then, without more |- 


orev 
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skirmishing. | ee 
Brown. Yll go and fetch her; but just throw |; 
away your cigar, will you? no 
Capt. What for ? 3 
Brown. Oh, a first interview, you know; it 
would hardly be polite. 7 
Capt. True; there it goes. 
[Throws it on the balcony. 
Brown. [aside.] That’s right—keep it up—my 
balcony’s used to it. : 
Capt. Kitty doesn’t mind a little smoke. 
Brown. [at AMANTHIS’ door.] Hush! don’t talk 
of Kitty before my daughter. [HzitR. D.25. 
.Capt. Mum! [Marching.| Too, too, too, too. |+: 
Here’s a sudden encounter! If his daughter and |} 
his mahogany brandy are as good as he says they |}. 
are, ’ve popped upon two good things besides the 
three hundred pounds a year and my own pay. !f. 
Let the guns fire, the drums beat, and raise the |}. 
cry of victory! I suppose she must have fallen in |}. 
love with me from seeing me smoking at my wib- |}. 
dow! Iwish she’d come; I long to commence 'f.. 


the attack. [Looks in the glass. 
Re-enter. BROWNSMITH, leading in AMANTHIS, | 
| RD2E. 
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Brown. Now cast down your eyes and turn your 
profile; you'll gain fifty per cent. by being seen in 
profile. [Aside.} He'll only see half of her. 

Capt. [R.} There she is; now for it. 

Twirls his moustache and approaches. 

Brown. Captain! [Aside.] I expect he'll call 
me out when he sees. her. 
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oe at her. Aside.| Good gracious! is this— 
ood gracious! . | 
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. Brown. Allow me to introduce my daughter,|dear. [She attempts to follow and kiss her hand 
Amanthis !. to the CAPTAIN.] Go to your room. [Exeunt 

Capt. Is it possible! your daughter? ([Aside.] | CAPTAIN and BROWNSMITH, L. D. 1 E. 
say, you must have been married at two years} Aman. What an exquisite young man, and how 
ld. ‘he seems to doat upon me! he was iu such a flut- 
Brown. I was very young indeed when I mar-/ter that he became perfectly incoherent. How 
> tied; [aside] and very green. ; well I understand him! He’s very good-looking, 
‘, Capt. Why, she’s twice as old as you are! and there’s something so romantic about mous- 
| Brown. Three hundred pounds a year! Say) taches—they’re so very martial ! 
something gallant to her. . 
i Capt. Twill; Piltry. [Zo AMANTHIS.] Allow! Enter BABICOMBE and ANNIE, L. D. 2 E. His 
' Ie to express, and believe me sincere in saying, | hands full of toys; she has a baby’s cap in her 
y | that it is impossible to— Cae It is impossi-| hand. 
st ble! [Jo BROWNSMITH.] I can’t do it; she’s too 
-'? much for me. — Bab. Come, my dear, the little dear must be 
}, Brown. [to AMANTHIS.] How agitated he seems! : awake by this time; we'll show her the pretty 
4\ let me speak for him. Amanthis, the solemn mo- things we have brought her. 
‘}; ment has at length arrived when I must think of} Asmte. I’ve got my little cap. 
‘4| establishing you in life. Aman. The same gentleman again! 
. Capt. [aside.] It.ought to have arrived thirty| Bab. [aside to ANNIE.] It’s Brownsmith’s mam- 
7 b¢) Years ago. ma. She’s a famous cribbage-player ; Vil intro- 
4 Brown. Allow me to offer to your notice the duce you. [Bowing.] Madame! 
{ gallant Captain— [Aside.] What’s your name?| Aman. Sir! (Aside.] He will persist in calling 
ti Capt. Littlepop. ‘me madame! 
| Brown. Littlepop ! | , Bab. [offers snuff-box.] I believe you don’t in- 
| Aman. The interesting youth I have observed | dulge in— 
3| atthe window. Littlepop! What a pretty name!; Aman. No, sir. [Aside.] The idea of a Devon- 


— 
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+ So military! Pop! shire tailor taking snuff! 
if]. Brown. Who can no longer conceal the passion; Bab. [c.] This is my daughter. 
4; be has.so long entertained for you; and who— Aman. [coldly.] Indeed, sir ! 
‘I Capt. [aside.] Stop a bi ! [Courtesies to ANNIE. 


7 Brown. From the height of his window here,| Bab. Yes, my daughter, Annie Babicombe, of 
.y has long gazed upon the loveliness below, a pipe—| Babicombe Bay, the intended. 


- no, ] mean a cigar—that is, a smile upon his lips} Aman. Sir! 


$ 


. 


| —the beaming smile of love and hope. Bab. The intended, I say. 
.$| Aman. Indeed, Captain Lollypop! Aman. Whose intended ? 
“| Brown. No, no; Littlepop. - Bab. Why, your son’s, of course. 


Aman. ere to BROWNSMITH.] Which pop? | Aman. [scandalized.} My son’s, sir! I have no 
e. | 


A Brown. _ |{son! 
“| Aman. Captain Littlepop, [timidly] my father’s} Annie and Bab. No son! 
1 Wishes to me are law. I accept. Aman. I am a spinster, sir. 
-{ Brown. Oh, blissful avowal! [Zo AmMantTuHIs.]| Bab. A spinster—indeed! Really, ’m quite 
4 You hear, he says, ‘Oh, blissful avowal.”. ashamed of my blunder, and offer you my pro- 
“a Capt. But stop, I say. You must really allow| found apoligies. We thought you were the grand- 
| Me— - mamma. 


Brown. Of course, of course! Make yourown| Aman. Grandmamma! 

« declaration. Now’s your time—attack her boldly.| Bab. Pray excuse so natural a mistake. 

; Capt. I know; but— [Looks at her.] Good| Aman. [aside.] Natural! the man’s an idiot! 

gracious! [Aside to BROWNSMITH.] I say, be-| Impertinent creatures! 

tween ourselves, now, candidly, how old is she?| Bab. But little Babkins—is it awake yet ? 
Brown. Three hundred—a year. | Aman. Babkins? 
Capt. And my pay! Here goes! Allow me to| Bab. Yes, little Toddlekins. 

express, and believe me sincere in saying, that; Aman. Toddlekins! 

three hundred pounds a year—I mean a gallon of| Bab. [aside to ANNIE.] How very odd! I can’t 


. 


+6 
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| brandy; no, those mahogany charms and my|make her understand anything. [Aloud.] The 
“$1 pay, which, in short— [Aside.] I can’t doit; Ijlittle girl, I mean, of course; my son-in-law, 
~t) Must go and consider of it. Brownsmith’s, child. | 

't} Aman. What? Aman. Sir, Iam Mr. Brownsmith’s child ! 


Brown. He’s so agitated, he doesn’t know what| Bab. You? 
| he’ssaying. [To CAPTAIN.] Where are you going?| Annie. Good gracious ! 
_ Capt. Tam going to play a game of billiards;| Bab. What, you little Toddlekins? ([Aside, 
: amazed.| Oh, by Jove! by Jupiter! by Jingo! 
rh ae : 7 Goes up L. and gets toy. 
}; him, he’s lost. I must strike while the iron’s hot !| Annie. [aside.] This is beyond everything ! 
‘{; [To Caprarn.] You haven't said good-by to| Bab. And I, who was going to give-you this 
| your intended. little manikin for a husband. [Dancing the toy. 
; Capt. Haven't I? True. My intended, as you|My daughter, too, who has been working you a 
+ say. Three hundred pounds a year and my pay! | little— 
4} Pve a good mind, and yet— Adieu! [Kisses his| Aman. A little what, sir? 
'§| hand to her. Aside.) It’s of no use, I can’t do it.| Amie. [pops the cap into her pocket.] Nothing. 
'§ «Brown. Come along. We shall be back directly,| Bab. Dear me, how very odd, to be sure. Why, 
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one would say you were considerably older than 
your father—I mean, less young than your papa. 

Aman. That I certainly am older I cannot 
deny; but not considerably, sir—scarcely at all, I 
may say. 

Bab. Well, if it’s ever so little, you must confess 
a daughter at all older than her father is extra- 
ordinary—very extraordinary ! 

Aman. Not at all, sir. 

Bab. You don’t think so? It’s thought so in 
Devonshire. 

Aman. Sir, I am Mr. Brownsmith’s daughter 
only on the mother’s side. 

Bab. Ma’am ? 

: en The daughter of my mother’s first hus- 
an 

Bab. Oh, now I understand! Brownsmith was 
her second husband, and married daughter and 
all. Aye, aye! 

Annie. How very agreeable. 

| Bab. But stop; why, then, now you'll be my 
daughter’s daughter. 

Aman. Me! 

Annie. Not if I know it. 

Bab. And, consequently, my granddaughter. 
Why, of course, my dear, as you are to mairy her 
papa, I don’t see how you can .avoid being - her 
mamma. 

Annie. I her mamma! 

Bab. It will be very curious. 
put in the Plymouth paper. 

Annie. [aside.] Yes, it only wants that to com- 
plete it. 


I shall have it 


Aman. So, then, papa is going to give me a|d 


step-mother ? 

Bab. [aside to himself.) . She’s rather advanced 
for a granddaughter, it must be confessed; but 
she’s a very charming woman, after all. Madame, 
allow ine to offer you— [Offers snuff-box.] I 
forgot; I believe you didn’t— 

Aman. (in a great rage.) No, sir,I don’t. I 
won't stay here to be insulted any longer. 

Bounces into her room, RB. D. 2 B. 

Bab. But, dear me! it’s getting late. I must 
be off to my consultation. 

Annie. Yll go with you. 

Bab. No, my dear, you can’t be present at my 
| consultation—impossible. Stop here and chat 

with your daughter-in-law. 

Annie. But, papa— 

Bab. Nonsense, dear! she'll be your daughter, 
you know; so the sooner you make acquaintance, 

the better. 
| Annie. [breaking away Jrom him.) The idea of 

a daughter old enough to be my— 

_ Bab. Hush, my dear! I'll not be long. 
Exit L. D. 1 Ez 

Annie. Well, upon my word, this is beyond any- 
thing I ever heard of! Mr. Brownsmith’s a nice 
' man; but I’ve found him out in time. He has 
| been ‘laughing at us all the time. He said she 


_ was ‘‘ very nearly” weaned! very nearly, indeed ! 
' I should think she had cut all her teeth twenty 
| years before I was born—her teeth must be cut- 
' ting her, if anything. I’ve done with him; and 
as soon as papa comes back, Pll— [Going L.2. 


| Enter BROWNSMITH, L. D.1E., without seeing her. 


' Brown. I can't bring that éonfoinded captain 
_ to the point. He says he will have ten minutes 
more for reflection before he decides. 


\ 
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Annie. Ob, you are there, sir! 


Brown. Here I am, my dear Annie! ‘ Well, are |: 
you comfortably settled # it 
Annie. Settled, indeed! Yes, I am settled! Not fs 

for long, sir—not for long! 

Brown. [aside.] It’s the room. I put her in the |-" 
smallest in the house, in hopes it wouldn't do. 
[Aloud.] What, it’s too little, eh? 

Annie. No, sir, not too little—too big—a great 


deal too big! 
Brown. The room ? 
Annie. No, sir—the company—the lady of the ;:, 


house; for I have just seen your daughter, sir. : 
Brown. aside.) The devil! The jade has been s 
blabbing. [|Aloud.] What, little Toddlekins? — ‘! 
Annie. Little Toddiekins, indeed! You will |? 
easily believe that I don’t intend to be called |-" 
rag by such a great full-blown daughter as 2 
that 
Brown. No, of course not; it’s all right, only : 
wait a bit; I’m just shipping ‘her off to-Canada. . 
Annie. Indeed ! : 
Brown. Of course; it’s all right, I tell you. |” 
Why, you don’t suppose I intended to allow you |? 
to— Nothing of the kind. Iam going to mary |: 
her off. - 
Annie. [aghast.| What, marry her off! that I j- 
may become a grandmother ? Never ! 
Brown. Confusion! I never thought ofthat. |-¢ 
Annie. Mr. Brownsmith, I am very sorry, but, |! 
under existing circumstances, our irs 18 im- 
possible. hes 
spent [ following, in despair.) But what can I j 


Annie. I don’t know; but this I do know: no | 
power on earth shall induce me to marry you, as 
long as that extra-sized daughter is Tunning about 
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the world. ale 
Brown. But what can Ido? I can’t get her re- r 
pealed, like an old act of Parliament. _- = 
Annie. I can’t help it; that’s your business; |: i 
mine is to go back again to Devonshire with papa, |”: 
an forget the name of Brownsmith as soon as ‘ 
can. 
Brown. Nay; but Annie, dear Annie! it isn't : 
my fault, after all. 
Annie. Nor mine; it’s a mutual misfortane, 


j 
Brown. Then let us share it. But nh al 7 
entreat of you! 
Annie. No, sir! never, never, never! © 
[Hxit L. D2 E. 
Brown. Never, never, never! there I am : 
There goes No. 8. Eight marriages knocke on if. 
the head by that thunderbolt in petticoats. 1. 
shall go distracted. Tin kettle, indeed—a boiler ¢: 
—a railway engine tied to my tail; and, after all, ‘¢- 
what is she tome? Nothing- ~ she’s no daughter of ¢: 
mine—she belongs to another generation, another | 
century. She's a bit of Rococo furniture that I 
never should have bid sixpence for; and to think | 
that I can’t knock her down cheap to any one; » a 
I'd let her go a bargain ; there’s no danger of my = 
buying her in. She’d go off beautifully as a mother |¢ 
—she’d be a charming mother; but as a daughter } 
she’s preposterous. What a delicious mother she rs 
would have made. I could have adored her. Eh, '} 
what an idea! Why shouldn’t she be my mother? | 
It’s the only way she can atone for the mischief 
she has done. Old Babicombe’s a widower as well 
as myself, why sliouldn’t he share the penalty" it 
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| He’s the only man living who can help me out of Bab. Itis! Of my periosteum? And which is 
| the scrape—and help me he shall. My father-in-|my periosteum? where is it situated ? 


; law shall be my son-in-law. I’m going to be his, 
| why shouldn’t he be mine? I don’t know how, 
but he must. Why not? There’s nothing in the 
degrees of consanguinity to prevent it—nothing 
| whatever. I don’t wish him any harm, but I think 
; he has as much right to bear the family misfor- 
, tunes as Ihave. Here he is. 


Enter BABICOMBE, L. D. 1 E. 


Bab. [ placing hat on table.} Ah, my dear friend, 
I am in a boiling passion. I’ve just been to Sa- 
ville Row to see the doctor, and what do you 
think? . 

Brown. Nothing—I never think. 

Bab. Inever heard of a doctor doing such a 
thing before. 

Brown. What, has he been curing somebody ? 

Bab. No; he’s gone—gone—and where do you 
think ? 

Brown. To Egypt? 

-Bab. No, to Margate—ill. A doctor ill himself. 
Did you ever hear of such a stupid thing? I’ve 
come all the way from Devonshire to look after 
Ty and he’s gone to Margate to look after him- 
se 


a ee .. 


Brown. Shameful selfishness. But I’m glad of 
it. It gives me an opportunity of offering my ser- 
vices.. 

Bab. What, are you a bit of a doctor ? 

Brown. A bit of one, sir! I am a doctor in full. 
Have taken my degree—studied medicine for 
nine years, [aside] and knew as much of it at the 
end of the time as I did at the beginning. 

Bab. True; I remember you told me you’d been 
a. medical student. 

Brown. Exactly; but I confined my study to 
complaints of the mind. ‘I ministered to the 


disorders. 

Bab. That’s mine—mine’s intellectual ; imagine 
to yourself, whenever I eat—and, indeed, when I 
don’t eat—I feel all down here— 

Brown. Show me your pulse. 

Bab. [puts out his tongue.| There. 

Brown. What's that ? 
a That’s the way the Devonshire doctors 

n. 
rown. Pooh! [Feels his pulse, watchin hand. ] 

Frequent— intermittent — inconsistent — indolent 
—eloquent— 

Bab. Bless me! 

Brown. How old are Phy ? . 

Bab. Fifty last birthday. 

Brown. T thought so. Had the measles ? 

Bab. Yes. 

Brown. I thought so. Mumps? 

Bab. Never. 

Brown. Ah, I thought not. 


Bab. Is that all? Speak out! 
Brown. Ever had the stethoscope applied ? 
Bab. Never. 


and takes a sight.) It’s as clear as daylight; your 
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the inner metempsychosis of your periosteum. 


eyo: 


Brown. Everywhere. 

Bab. That’s it—that’s where my complaint lies 
—everywhere. But the remedy! There is a 
remedy, I hope? | | 

Brown. Out of eight patients, I have lost ten. 

Bab. But the eleventh ? a 

Brown. Cured ! 

Bab. How? 

Brown. Oh, you’d never submit to it. 

Bab. [buttoning his coat.| I would—I will. 

Brown. it’s a medicine for a horse. 

Bab. Bitter ? 

Brown. Very bitter! at least, so said No. 11. 

Bab. What did you do to him? 

Brown. I married him ! 

Bab. Married him ! 

Brown. Of course. What’s the cause of all 
these sensations? The nerves! When the nerves 
are out of order, who can best soothe and calm 
them into their proper state of repose again? A 
wife! What’s the best medicine to attack them 
with? Cribbage! 

Bab. Wonderful ! 

: [Runs for hat, and as if to depart. 
Brown. Where are you going ? 

Bab. Back to Devonshire for the horse medicine. 

Brown. Why there? 

Bab. I know no one here. 

Brown. No, ungrateful man! can you have be- 
held unmoved the agitation of a young, fresh 
heart, palpitating within a yard of your insensible 
bosom ; 2 heart full of love and cribbage—I mean, 
devotion? | 

Bab. Who? which? where ? | 

Brown. Hush! not a word! Rub up your hair. 

[BABICOMBE goes to glass. 


Enter AMANTHIS, R. D. 2 E. 


mind diseased,” as the poet says—intellectual|Come here, my child. [ Aside.] Now. cast down 


your eyes and turn your profile. Amanthis, the 
solemn moment is at length arrived when I must 
think of establishing you in life. 

Aman. [aside.| Why, you said that just now. 

Brown. [aside.| It’s arrived again—turn your 
profile. Amanthis, here is the husband-I have 
chosen for you. [Steps back, so that BABICOMBE 
and AMANTHIS may see each other—bvoth start. 

Aman. What ? | 

Bab. Eh? 

Brown. [aside.| Tableau ! 

Aman. The tailor ? 

Bab. What the devil does she mean by calling 
me a tailor? 

Brown. ‘No; a disguise prompted by love—a 
subterfuge. | 

rail {to BROWNSMITH.] Oh, papa, he’s too 

Oo 
Brown. Not at all, the other was too young. 


But don’t be} He’s barely fifty, and you know you are consider- 
alarmed; a little fortitude is required, that’s all. | ably above— 


Aman. That'll do; he looks older! Ha! how 
unlike my Littlepop! 


Bab. (to Brown.] Why, it’s your daughter! how 


Brown. [puts his fingers to BABICOMBE’s chest|can I marry her? Why, I’m your father-in-law ! 


Brown. Well, what then? It’s only tit for tat! 


attack is achronical complication of epidemical | I’m going to marry your daughter—why shouldn’t 
sensations acting through the nervous membranes, | you marry mine ? 
associated with the diaphonous cuticles covering} Bab. But isn’t she rather— 


Brown. Not at all! only forty-eight! a little 
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over-aged, perhaps, for a daughter, but positively 
juvenile fora wife. You're just fifty, no disparity ; 
you were made for each other. 
know the cribbage there is in store for you. 

Bab. Indeed! 
with her the first time I saw her! 

Brown. Sympathy ! 

Bab. And you think she could love me? 


Well, I certainly was struck] ture! 


LITTLE TODDLEKINS. 


re a a 


Aman. Barnaby, there’s my hand ! 
Brown. Oh, rapture! [To BaRNABY.] Say, Oh, | 


Oh! you don’t | rapture ! 


Bab. (without the slightest emotion.] Oh, rap- 
[Offers boxz.] Let me offer this pledge of 
mutual esteem. 

Aman. With pleasure. 


{Takes a pinch. 
Brown. Touching spectacle ! 


 \y 


Brown. Blind man! How little you understand| Bab. May this friendly pinch be the symbol of i 
the female heart! She doats upon you. {future bliss ! 

Aman. Stop, papa! [Zo BABICOMBE.] Sir, 1} Brown. Exactly; the symbol’s -complete.— 
am indeed flattered by the proposal of so worthy | [Aside.] A pinch before marriage, a scratch after- | . 
an individual, but our marriage is impossible. wards. | ] 


Brown. Amanuthis! 

Bab. What does she say ? 

Aman. Tam already under a solemn engage- 
ment to a young officer, who— 

Brown. No such thing. (Aside.] Unhappy 
child! you don’t know what you are doing. The 
captain’s a monster, and betrays you for a Kitty! 
_ Aman. My Littlepop! Never! I'll not believe 
it. You wish to injure him in my eyes, but in vain. 

Brown. Besides, an officer is always on the 
march. You would be separated from papa! My 
child, my child! it would break my heart! 

Aman. Nay, do not weep, dear papa. I will 
write to you by every post—four pages crossed 
six times over. 

‘Brown. [aside.| Oh, Lord! what a treat! 
[Aloud.] But I tell you he’s gone. 

Aman. My heart tells me he will return. 

Brown. Your heart’s an old twaddle, and does 
not know what it’s talking about. 


Enter SUSAN, L. D. 1 E. 
Susan. Captain Littlepop! 
Enter CAPTAIN LITTLEPOP, L. D. 1 E. 


Capt. Well, here Tam! I’ve decided at last! 
Aman. [triumphant.] There, I told you so! 
[Turns her profile. 

Brown. The devil take him! 

Capt. It’s all right—I’ve made up my mind. 

Brown. To refuse ? 

Capt. To accept. Three hundred pounds a 
year, indeed! Who could resist? [To AMANTHIS. ] 
Allow me to express, and believe me sincere— 
| Brown. [turning her towards him.] Right about 
face! 

Capt. (starting away.) Oh, Lord! No, I can’t. 
I couldn’t stand the quizzing. [Aside.} Ill go 
and look out for Kitty. [Exit L. D. 1. 

Aman. Well, of all the rude bears— 

Bab. [to BRown.] What did he say ? 

Brown. Poor fellow! he’s annihilated! She has 
cast him off, and all for you, you lucky dog! Call 


her Amanthis, and she’s yours. 


Bab. What! refuse a handsome young officer, 
and allfor me! Oh, madame! Oh, Amanthis! 

Brown. 
It’s your last chance. 


Bab. Amanthis! 
Aman. Barnaby! 
Brown. Bless you, my children! 
fired my forty-eight-pounder—I’ve got rid of my 
tin kettle. . 
Enter ANNIE, with her bonnet on, carrying a band- 
box, L. D. 2 E. | 


Annie. Now, papa, ’m ready. 

Brown. To be married ? So much the better— 
soamI! Here I am! You may put down your 
band-box, and take off your bonnet—everything’s 
settled! 1’ll marry you in a minute! 

Annie. What’s settled? | 

Aman. Everything, dear mamma! 

Annie. Again! What, do you call that settled? 

Brown. No, that would be a settler. Amanthis, 
dear, you mustn’t call her mamma. That’s what 
she must call you. She’s your daughter now. - 

Aman. What do you say ? 

Brown. Allow me to introduce to you Mrs. 
Barnaby Babicombe, of Babicombe Bay. You 
wouldn’t have her for your child, so Pve turned 
her into your mother. 

Annie. What! Papa, do you mean to say that 


{ They embrace. 


ou— 

Bab. It’s for my periosteum, dear. : 

Brown. Babicombe, what are you thinking 
about ? 

Bab. Stop! [Pm trying to understand, when you 
have a little Toddlekins, what relation it will be 
to me. Let’s see—if Dick’s father is Tom’s son, 
what relation is Dick to Tom? I can’t make it 
out. 

Brown. It’s only some little boy fresh from 
school can do it. Is there any little boy here can 
help us? It’s a nice little sum, My first wife’s 
husband’s eldest daughter’s mother will now be 
my second wife’s father’s daughter-in-law’s aunt; 
consequently, my present wife’s youngest daugh- 
ter’s grandmother will be her father-in-law’s 
second wife’s mother-in-law’s husband. No—TI 
can’t do it. Is there any young gentleman here, 
home for the holidays, who will undertake it? If 
so, I shall be here every evening, ready to receive 


[to AMANTHIS.] You hear? Now don’t his solution of the puzzling relationship of Lrt- 
Call him Bar- 


TLE TODDLEKINS. 


THE END. 
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CHARACTERS. | a 
VEeneuve..csecaccccvccccceccccssesccsscceses A Republican. 
The Marquis de LQunay....scrcescscceesevees A boy of eighteen. 
Hector..... @eteoeeenatoeesesveeen ene Sedat eceueth Republican. 
Marie Villeneuve. ..00cccce vecccecneces uae’ 
Peasants, CO iesawasisecs Fevsescvcvcee-casccen 


Time, 1793. Scene, Ohateau of St. Bernard, on the coast of Nor- 
ndy. 


mandy 


ScENE.—A Garden. Conservatory and summer- 
house R.; trees of the park 1.; a wall c. with 
practicable door ; on the window-ledge of the 
summer-house a white lily; the pedestal of a 
statue L. i 


The MARQUIS discovered peeping over the wail. 


Marquis. Well, I suppose this is the Chateau 
of St. Bernard—I’m sure it must be; at any rate, 
lintend to see for myself. [Jumps from the wall 
into the garden.) Well, here I am at last, and 


entry certainly looks rather suspicious; but how 
could it possibly be helped? Situated as I was, 
it was better to get over the wall than break open 
the gate. Besides being a more gentlemanly pro- 
ceeding, it was easier done. But what an adven- 
ture! what a romance! what a poem this journey 
of mine has been! Fancy crossing the Channel 
in a wretched fishing smack, fighting single- 
handed with the fierce waves, the coast-guard, 
the smell of fish, and the inexorable law against 
emigres! But now let me consider: if I happen to 
fall into the hands of the peasantry, I shall be 
torn limb from limb; if the soldiers catch me, I 
Shall be shot; and yet I risked all this—risked 
the danger of being drowned and breaking: my 
neck—and all for what? Simply because a beau- 
woman chose to express a womanish wish for. 
& white lily 
Marquis, you are certainly either a hero or a fool. 
Just now, my friend, upon my honor, you are cer- 
tainly not in an enviable condition. Just look at 
yourself !—your boots full of sand, your clothes 
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tess, this little freak of yours will some day cost 


you dear! We will be quits some time or other; 
mark my words, you will have to pay for this ec- 
centric visit of mine to the Chateau of St. Bernard. 
By the bye, I hope I am right, after all: I can’t 
possibly have made a mistake about the place. 
Let me consult my instructions: ‘ The estate of 
St. Bernard, on the coast of Normandy ”—come, 
that’s all right—“‘ five minutes’ walk from a little 
fishing village ”—right again—“ at the bottom of 
the park ”—here I am—“ a little door ”—here it 
is—‘‘ a summer-house ”—delightful !—“ a, conser- 
vatory ”—rapture!—“ not far off, the old chateau” 
—[looking L. through the trees] ah, I see it! Oh, 
I’m all right; there’s not a shadow of a doubt 
about it. I was not troubled with any detail, and 
perhaps it’s as well; for I see a tricolor over the 
castle-tower, and I don’t think Madame Ja Com- 
tesse reckoned on that indignity. Fancy my ex- 
pecting to find a deserted mansion, weeds in the 


moat and lichen on the walls, every door fes-. 


tooned with dainty spiders’ webs, and all that 
sort of thing! I believe there is no desert in the 
world which has not been traversed by some foot, 
and certainly this place seems no exception to the 
rule, for, if I mistake not, a civilized Friday is 
already on my track. Upon my honor, I am 
rather awkwardly situated. But who ca°*s? an 
adventure is worth nothing without danger, and 


y L escapades are the making of heroes. Still, I must 
safe, I hope, for a minute or two. This mode of|not berash. Caution is not necessarily cowardice, 


and self-preservation is the secret of success. 
Now, let me see, where shall I hide myself? Ob, 
of course, in the conservatory. [Opens it.] What 
a delicious place! I expect the people have all 
departed, to cut one another’s throats. . I sincerely 
trust they have—for then there will be less chanc 
of my being discovered. ) 
[ Goes into conservatory, and shuts himself in. 


Enter HECTOR, hurriedly, hiding two bottles under 
his jacket. 


Hector. Oh, where on earth shall I hide? It 
won't be safe there, and I shall be found here; 
and as to the other place— Well, I'll sit down here 
for a moment, at any rate, and think. [Sits ona 
bench.] I feel as nervous as a kitten. 

Marquis. [half opening the door.| He doesn’t 


Hector. I must not lose time. While the old 
fellow and his daughter are reading the papers, I 
shall have a few minutes tc myself. Now, isn’t it 
natural—oh, how good it smells!—for a young 


grown in France. My dear young|look a very terrible sort of fellow. 


saturated with sea-water. Ah, my beautiful coun- | fellow who has never tasted any wine to feel some 
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curiosity as to what it is like? There, don’t talk |see any lilies. I’m sure this must be -the place. 
to ne about Normandy cider; any low fellow can| The time is getting on, too. It’s no use, I can't 
drink that! Now this, I expect, is the kind of|giveit up. I’ve sworn to take back the white 


stuff that— Oh, how splendid it does smell! lily, and take it back I will. But at this rate it 
Marquis. Why doesn’t the fellow drink? I be-| seems very likely that I shall not even take back 
lieve he is saying his grace. my head. What a pity, when everything was 
Hector. I wonder if any one can see me here?| going off so beautifull { I have well paid the 
Perhaps it will be better to sit on the steps. Yes,|men with the boat, and they have promised to 
I think on the whole, that— wait for me. At sunset I am to join them without 
Marquis. Confound the fellow! he makes me | fail, and the time is getting on. Oh, what a vex- 
thirsty to look at him. ation this is! Everything here but the silly lily. 


Hector. [sitting on the steps.| Now which shall | What is the use of the wall, or the trees, or the | 


I begin with—the red wine or the white? The red | chateau, or any of the things I have found !- Ah, 
looks best, somehow; but still the smell of the| what’s that on the window sill up there? Rap- 
white seems to say, Hector— Good gracious! |ture! <A white lily! it smiles upon me. I shall 
citizen Villeneuve coming ! win yet. [Kisses hts hand to the flower, runs up 
Villeneuve. [outside, irritably.] Hector! the steps of the summer-house, and leans over to 
| rpuenes Soa? area Now where shall I| try and pick the lily. 
hide the bottles the conservatory. 
Marquis. (opening the door.] Give them to me.| - Enter VILLENEUVE and MARIE, L. 
Hector. A thief! | Vil. I told Hector he would find us here. 
Marquis. One word, and [il tell all. Come,| Marquis. [astde.] Caught again, and in the 
now, I like your impudence, calling me a robber, | arms of victory ! [Stoops down behind the railing. 


you young— Marie V. Yes, this is much the shortest way to 
Hector. You won't tell, then? the village. | 
Vil. [outside, but nearer.] Hector! Marquis. [aside.] I hope it is. [Runs from the 
Hector. What shall I do? Here he comes! steps and dashes into the conservatory. 
Marquis. Give them to me, I tell you. Vil. What was that? Did you see anything ? 
Hector. Why, yowl drink all the wine! Marie V. Where, father? 


Marquis. (throwing off Hrector.] One word; Vu. There, by the conservatory—something 
from you about me, and I tell all. Remember! like a shadow. 


[Takes the bottles, and shuts himself in the conser-| Marie V. Oh, I dare say it was a fox—there 
vatory. are several of them about the park. While I 
work at my window in the summer-house I often 


Enter VILLENEUVE. see them. 


Vil. The boy must have gone to sleep some-| Vi%l. Now that the wolves have gone, the foxes 
where. Oh, here you are, you young villain! Why|think they will have the place-to themselves, I 


did you not answer when [ called ? 


suppose. 
Hector. Beg your pardon, citizen! Ihallooedas| Marie V. Come, sit down here by me. Why, 


loud as ever I could, but you know this park is | how feverish you are! your hands are burning! 
such a big place. : Vi. Are they, my child? Iam quite well. 


Vil. Yes, it isa big place, vou young idiot; and} Marie V. Although you have told me nothing, 
here have I been running about it for the last |I am quite sure you had bad news this morning. 


hour after you. What are you doing here? Oh, it’s all very well to say no! Iam well aware 
Hector. Doing? why, what should I be doing ?| of the dangers that surround us. 

Only taking a walk. Vil. Don’t ‘fear, darling; the game is in our 
Va. Come with me; I want you directly. hands. Our soldiers are fine, brave fellows, all as 


Hector. Yll be with you in less than two| brave as—as Henri! 


minutes. [VILLENEUVE goes L. HrcTOR sneaks| Marie V. (lowering her eyes.| Dear Henri! But 
back to the conservatory.) I can’t leave that thief|if there has been no bad news, why are you so 


of a fellow with my wine. sad? Why do you always look: so disconsolate 
Vil. Will you come with mie? and ill? , .. 3s 
Hector. I assure you I was coming. Vil. My darling, it is nothing; don’t think of 


Vil. Thank you—I prefer seeing mischief before | me—it is really nothing; at any rate, it will pass 
[Exeunt. |away. [have got horrid thoughts about me some- 


me. You go first. 
Marquis. [half opening the door, undecided |times; visions very dark and very sad. 


whether to come out or not.) Well, this looks lively.| Marie V. Then I will free you from them at 


I suppose that old fellow is the owner of the place. | once. 
I’m glad they’re gone. I thought once or twice| YV#. With what? 


it was all up with me. Now, my young friend, you| Marie V. With this, and this! [Kisses him. 
must get your wits about you. There is certainly| Vz. Marie, my child, [roughly] you must not! 


no time to be lost. I am surrounded by enemies, |I cannot bear it. . 
and I must get out of this place as soon as possi-| Marie V. Father, what have I done? 


ble. The old man will be back in a minute; the| Vil. [getting up.] Leave mo, darling, if you 
young man will return for his wine to a certainty. |love me! [Softening again, and taking his daugh- 
Now for my white lily, and I’m off at once. That|ter to his heart.] Poor child! Don’t kiss me, 
wine was tbe very thing I wanted ; I feela better| though, my love. [Sits down by her side.) I was 
boy for it. What do my instructions say? ‘* By|rough and unkind, but you must forgive all that. 
the side of the statue ”—the statue ? well, I sup-|But if you only knew how terribly you resemble 

ose there was a Statue here once upon a time—jher sometimes—the same soft voice, the same 
‘< a, bed of white lilies.” [He hunts about.] I don’t | sweet look—just for a minute, every now and then, 


—me we 
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I see her before me as I saw her once. And then ‘i 


when you put your little arms about my neck, an 
turn your lips to mine— Ss: 


Marie V. Father, you must not, shall not talk ; 


like this! 


‘heard there are some very suspicious boats about | 


the coast, and it is by no means well guarded, I 
know. 

Hector. That it certainly is not. [Aside.] I sup- 
pose the poor devil is dead with fright by this 


Vil. Why not? The dead cannot speak, and | time. 


she is dead to me. 


really happy. But it is only for a little time. The 
night comes at last, and with it some bitter hour, 
bringing back sharp pains and still more agoniz- 
ing recollections. I travel back to the old days, 
when, after work was done, I used to hurry home 


Sometimes I fancy it is really 
so. Yes, there are days, long days, which come 
and go—days throughout which [ feel-no pain—I 
see nothing, remember nothing—and then I am 


Vil. At any rate, I shall go and see for myself. 

Hector. [aside.] I don’t feel at all comfortable, 
now I know that fellow is sneaking about here. 

Vil. Come, Hector,.don’t stand idling about. 

Hector. Why, you won't leave me alone for a 
minute ! : 

Vil. Come along. 

Hector. Do you want me again ? 

Vil. Want you again! of course Ido. I amnot 


and see her sitting by the fire-light, and the| going to let you dawdle away your time. 


little one—you, Marie—playing at her mother’s 
feet. Can you remember how beautiful she was— | protect your daughter ? 
how proud? and how she smiled when I caught 


Hector. But, citizen, ought I not to stay and 


Marie V. Protect me! What for, I wonder? 


you up in my arms and kissed you, darling? Do} You have got wonderfully careful all of a sudden. 


you remember ? 


Marie V. Father, you should not talk in this 
way. 
Vil. But, Marie, have you forgotten that even- | day? 


Am I not alone all day ? 
Hector. Yes; but perhaps it is not safe to-day. 
Marie V. Why not to-day, as much as any other 


ing when T returned and found you alone—found| Hector. Well, I don’t say there ¢s any danger ; 
you crying over your playthings up in a corner of} but still— 


the room? ‘ Mamma is gone forever !” you.whis- 


Vil. Come, come! no more talking. Take these 


pered through your tears; and I, not knowimg| papers, and be off. Marie Villeneuve is no coward. 
what you meant, burst out laughing. And still: She is a republican heart and soul, the daughter 


you cried; and the words me echoing in my 
ears, “‘ Mamma is gone forever |” There are some 
men in the world who, knowing nothing but hap- 
piness from their cradle, are still so hungry for 
further joys, that they steal about like thieves, 


of a patriot, and fiancée to a noble-hearted soldier. 
Our women are not like the fine ladies of other 
abet Marie Villeneuve can take care of herself. 
Be off! 

Marie V. That indeed she can! I’m no coward, 


robbing us of our little share of bliss. Oh, heaven! |! Master Hector, as you ought to know by this time. 


the empty house—the silent, sorrowful meal at 
the table suddenly grown too big for one—the 
tiny children’s frocks which a man must buy! Oh, 
heaven! the long, sleepless nights, the tedious, 
dreary days, the salt hot tears in the eyes, the 
swift, bitter curses on the tongue! I should like 
to go ee and forget it all; but I never shall 
1) ie. 


Marie V. Father! 

Vil. I never had my revenge! He got away, 
this well-bred gentleman, and died far away from 
here. But what a day that was when our good 
time came at last! I fancied it was all my quarrel, 
all my triumph. I flattered myself that it was on 
my account that the people rose, and that a whole 
Trace became extinct for the sin of this one man. 

Marie V. Come, this must never be—I must 
contrive to drive this hatred out-of your heart. 

Va. My child, don’t misunderstand me! You 
have your own quiet corner in my heart, and there 
you will always remain. My love for you is all the 
sweetness that is left me in life: you must know 
that. Why, if my heart only contained the bitter 
hatred of these high-born gentlemen of which I 
have spoken, long ago I would have— 

Marie V. [stopping him.) Hush! here’s Hector! 


Enter HECTOR. 


Hector. Here are the papers you wanted, citizen 
Villeneuve. 

Vi. Put them down. 

Hector. (aside.] Now, I should very much like to 
know if that fellow is there still! 

fl. Good-by, Marie. 
Marie V. What, going to leave me ? 
Va. Yes, I have got a great deal todo. Ihave 


Hector. [aside, taking up the papers.) Yes, 
that’s all very well; but they don’t know what I 
know. What on earth amItodo? He'll peach 
if I peeen , and, confound it, he’s got proofs against 
me 
Marie V. Hector, don’t you see father wants 


you? 
Hector. I''m coming. [Aside.] Suppose that 
fellow’s hatching some dreadful plot, and I’m 


dragged into it against my will! They'll kill me 
for aspy! Oh, Pll tell everything, come what may. 
{[Aloud.] Coming, citizen, coming! 

Vil. What on earth are you waiting there for? 

Hector. I’ve got something on my mind—some- 
thing dreadful to tell you. 

Vil. Well, come along and tell me, as it is so 
very dreadful, when we are alone. 

Hector. But— 

Vil. [pushing him towards the door.) Come, I 
can’t wait any longer. | 
. Hector. But if I were to— 

Vil. Now, no more talking—come along! 

Marie V. Good-by, father, then, till this even- 
ing. You won't be late, will you? 

Exeunt VILLENEUVE and HECTOR. 

Hector. [opening the door again.| For mercy’s 
sake, hear me ! 

Marie V. What, back again ? 

Hector. Shut yourself up in the summer-house, 
I implore. [#zit. Outside.] Coming, citizen, 
coming ! | 

Marie V. [near the door, half open.] Shut my- 
self up in the summer-house! Why? — 

Marquis. [coming out of the conservatory.) I 
don’t hear any one. They have all gone at last. 

Marie V. I wonder what Hector meant? 
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Marquis. It’s very wearisome, playing at hide- 
and-seek like this all day. What couldthat charm- 
ing domestic scene between the old man and the 
girl on the bench there have been about? I saw 
it all, but I could not hear a word. Kisses and 
sighs, tears and sobs. And what a charming girl 
she was! 

Marie V. (shutting the door.| There! they’re 


*gone at last. 


Marquis. (startled, goes again to the conserva- 
tory.) Caught again! 

Marie V. (stopping on the first step.] What 
was that I heard? I’m sure I heard some one 
speak! What nonsense, though! That silly Hec- 
tor has put all this folly into my head. [Goes 
slowly up the steps.| What should I be afraid of? 
What achild Iam! If Henri could only see me, 
how he would laugh! Dear Henri! [Leans on the 
ratl.| I have been a very naughty child to neglect 
him so, and must write hima long, sweet letter, 
and make it up. I wonder where he is, and what 
he is doing now, far away—ever so far away from 
here! ButI have got one thing to remind me 
of him. Oh, what should I do without my sweet 
white lily? How TI do love that flower, the last 
lily in the grounds! Every morning when I wake, 
I come and look at it, and think of him; and, 
somehow, I have looked at it so long, and thought 
of him so much, that my white lily seems a sort 
of talisman. I would not have anything happen 
to it for the world. If it were to die, I should 
fancy he would die too! | 

Marquis. (looking out of the conservatory.) Why, 
they have left me the girl who’s fond of kissing ! 

Makes a noise. 

Marie V. It’s in the conservatory! I’m sure 
there’s some one in the conservatory! [Comes down 
the steps, and walks straight to the door of the 
conservatory, which she throws wide open.] Well, 
sir, what are you doing here? 

Marquis. {coming out.] I would not hurt you 
for the world, upon my honor. 

Marie V. I have no fear of that. 
what are you doing here ? 

Marquis. Oh, how fierce she looks! 

Marie V. There is no need to frown and shrug 
your shoulders—I am not frightened in the least. 
To tell you the truth, I thought at first you were 
a little girl dressed up as a man. 

Marquis. Did you indeed, my darling ? 

Marie V. [going back towards a bell.| Not one 
step farther. Were you the fiercest and strongest 
man in the world, I have only to pull this cord, 
and I should immediately have a hundred peasants 
on the spot. [ She takes the cord. 

Marquis. Quite so ;. I don’t doubt it in the least. 
But as you have no reason to be afraid, and cer- 
tainly are not afraid, it is quite useless to summon 
any assistance. 

Marie V. Do you know, sir, you are playing us 
a very shabby trick ? | 

Marquis. What do you take me for? 

Marie V. How should I know? I have not the 
slightest idea who you are, what you are, or where 
you come from. I only know thatI find you 
hiding about in these grounds, and when I ask 
you why you are here, you refuse to answer me. 


I simply ask, 


Marquis. [aside.] She certainly is a charming 
girl, and fierce as a little lion. She amuses me! 
[Aloud.] I will tell you the truth, mademoiselle. 

Marie V. It strikes me that you are not aware 
of the times in which we are living. | 

Marquis. A thousand pardons! Politeness was 
one of those qualities which was lately banished 
from France, along with all the good people. 

Marie V. Well, I can’t say that you have suc- 
ceeded in bringing it back again. Are youa 
foreigner ? 

Marquis. What could possibly have persuaded 
you that I was? My rough accent, I suppose. 
The Republicans, by the bye, are so polished. 
Yes, J am a Hollander from Rotterdam—a botanist 
on the tramp. 

Marie V. Indeed! 

Marquis. For years I have heard of some won- 
derful white lilies, which are only to be found near 
the Chateau of St. Bernard. I am most anxious 
to secure a good specimen. 

Marie V. And your name is— : 

Marquis. My name—my name is Van— Van— 
you know—Van— . 

Marie V. And you say you are searching for 
specimens, Mr. Van ? 

Marquis. [aside.] She does not seem to be- 
lieve me. | 

Marie V. Is this all you have to say? 

Marquis. All I have to say! you don’t seem to 
believe what I have said. 

Marie V. [steadily.} Now please understand 
me. It does not much matter who or what you 
are—robber, gardener, call yourself anything you 
like. I don’t know how it is, but I seem to have 
a sort of kindly pity for you, poor child. What 
youcame here for, why you were hiding over 
there, I shall not ask and I don’t care to know. 
There is only one thing I wish to impress upon 
you—I have not seen you; and now you had 
better go. 

Marquis. {aside.] This will never do; I can’t 
go without the white lily, and I can’t steal the 
white lily before her very eyes. | 

Marie V. Well, sir, why don’t you go? 

Marquis. (going up to her.] Mademoiselle, I am 
not a robber, and on the soil of France I am at 
home. Iam an emigre, and I have come back to 
France for a wild boyish freak. If I were dis- 
covered, I should have to die; now you know all, 
and my life is in your hands. 

Marie V. It were better you died long ago than 
spoke these words to me. Listen, child! I told 
you just now that I had not seen you, and I 
warned you to go at once. Is not this the truth! 
Why did you disobey me, and why did you not 
depart at once? Do you think I could not tell 
‘from what source you came, with your lily face? 
A gardener with delicate hands like those ! Why— 
why did you compel me to denounce you? At all 
risks I must do my duty. Ishall denounce you, 
and you will have todie! | 

Hector. (calling without.) Marie, are you safe ? 
are you safe ? [MaRIE trembles. 

Marquis. You have spoken the truth. It’s all 


| up with me. 


Hector. [still without.] Marie, Marie! are you 


Marquis. Would you mind, first of all, taking | safe ? 


your hand off that bell? You can’t think how it 
annoys me to be distrusted. i os 
Marie V. Well, sir? 


Marquis. What are you waiting for? Why net 
open the door ? 


Marie V. {aside.] No, I cannot; he is such @ 
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child. [HEctoR knocks at the door. Aloud.] 
What will become of you ? 

Marquis. I will spare you the pain. I will open 
the door myself. 

Marie V. No! for mercy’s sake, stay here. 

Marquis. Stay here ! | 

Hector. BU avcc a Will you open the door? 

Marie V. [to MARQUIS.] Not a word. [Points 
to the pedestal of the statue. MARQUIS hides. 

Hector. {appearing over the waill.] Oh, there 
you are ! 

Marie V. Of course Iam! Where should I be? 
What have you been making all this noise for? 
has anything happened ? 

Hector. You’ve put me in an agony of fright. 
Why didn’t you answer ? 

Marie V. I can’t distress myself about all your 
silly fears. 

Hector. Are youalone? | 

Marie V. What do youmean? Alone! of course 
Iam. Ican’t understand what has put all these 
foolish fancies into your head. Have you seen any 
one about here ? 

Hector. Seen anybody! Oh, what a notion! 
No, I have not seen anybody, but I know the 
country is full of suspicious characters. 

aoe [ from his hiding-place.| Come, that’s 
goo | 

Hector. I came here ina hurry to see if you 
were all right; I really think you had better shut 
yourself into the summer-house. 

Marie V. Come, no more of this nonsense! I 
am all right; but you had better not let my father 
see you here again. : ; 
Hector. Pm going. [Appearing again.] If you 
haven’t seen anything, or heard anything, you 
know it is all right; but if you were in the sum- 
mer-house— | 

Marie V. Yes, yes, I know; be off, there’s a 
good boy. 

Hector. [appearing again.] I say, shall I send 
any one to you? 

Marie V. Hector ! 

Hector. Well? | 

Marie V. I thought I heard my father calling. 
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Marie V. You came here for a flower! And 
what is this flower, for which you have risked 
your young life ? 

Marquis. Ah, it’s a long story! 

Marie V. Do you think, after what I have told 
you, I would listen to it ? 

Marquis. I will tell you in as few words as 
possible. In a little drawing-room over in En- 
gland— “(Sits down. + 

Marie V. Good heavens! he is sitting down. 

Marquis. Please sit down here, and I will tell 
you my story. Iwas talking of a drawing-room 
in England. In this little drawing-room certain | 
emigres, sworn friends, and bound together by 
all sorts of ties, meet together every evening. 
Wine flows, wit sparkles and laughter echoes in 
our little miniature France over in that desolate 
island. Now picture to yourself that little king- 
dom over there existing between four walls, and 
in fancy I will take you there. It is nine o’clock 
at night, and all the conspirators are assembled. 
A vicomte is warming himself at the fire, a cheva- 
lier admiring himself in the glass, and a little 
fussy abbé, like a busy bee, is buzzing about from 
flower to flower; there is a whist-table, and gray- 
haired old fellows playing at it. All our little 
world is there. There is only one whom I have 
forgotten to mention. A countess sits apart in a 
dark cozy corner, and at her elbow—ever at her 
elbow—is a stripling of a marquis. All the doors 
are shut. At last the whist is over; it is time to 
conspire; so they plot—against love ! 

Marie V. Are you mad? 


Marquis. I tell you they conspire against love— 
the young love that has ebbed away from the 
four old men who stand doddering. ‘Don’t talk 
to me of love,” says one: ‘‘in my days men did 
brilliant deeds, now they can only brag.” 


ager, who says: ‘‘Love is not what it was in 
years gone by; then men loved and died.” ‘Is 
there such a thing as love ?” simpers a third. ‘I 
hope not; it is unbecoming ;” and there is a laugh 
at the simple jokelet. And then all at once the 
stripling marquis, who has been beating his boy- 


mping off the wall.) Oh, he’s forever |ish heels upon the floor up in the dark corner, 


Hector. ye pe 
calling! You did put me in such a fright! 
right—Pm down and off. 
[MARIE waits at the door till he ts gone. 
V. [to Marquis.] You heard what 


Marquis. [coming from his hiding-place.] A 
thousand thanks ! 
‘Marie V. Some one has seen you about here, 
and escape will be almost impossible. 
Marquis. Don’t distress yourself about me—I 
shall get off somehow. | 4 
Marie V. Timplore you to be careful. I don’t 
i what to do. For my sake, don’t delay any 
onger. : | 
Marquis. If you want to get rid of me, you can 
do so very easily. Give me that which I came to| 
seek, then give me time to thank you, and you 
will see me no more. 


Marie V. How can I tell what you came _here!lilies which used to 


toseek? What wasit? Do tell me. 

Marquis. Only a little flower ; give me this lit- 
tle flower and I will go. 

Marie V. This is no time for jesting. 

Marquis. (going towards the steps.] Indeed, I 
do not jest ! oe | 


All| flings himself into the middle of the room, the red 


blood rushing up to his white cheeks. ‘Enough 
of this!” he says; “ enough of this; I will stand 
champion for this poor love, whom you all de- 
spise; I will be her defender! My friends, you 
talk too fast. There is some true love left in the 
world, capable of mighty deeds and heroic ac- 
tions—love spotless and stainless, for whose dear 
sake a life can be bartered forasmile. Say what 
you will, sneer as you will, I will be love’s cham- 
pion to-day.” At this impetuous outburst, a loud 
roar of laughter rings through the room. The 
vicomte exerts. himself sufficiently to smile, and 
the abbé crosses himself in’ sheer amazement. 
After the laughter comes a long’ silence, and it is 
broken at last. by a sweet, measured voice; and 
this is what the voice says: “ Marquis, my child, 
I have a sad longing for one of the famous white 


EE 


ow in the gardens of my 
Chateau of St. Bernard, over in thedear old coun- 


try.” 


Marie V. She said that? 

Marquis. She certainly said that. The boy 
Iarquis set sail that night, mademoiselle, and 
here he is. 


And 
then a deep sigh comes from some painted dow- 
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Marie V. Then it was for a woman's whim that 
you risked your life? 

Marquis. Precisely so; and I was proud to do it. 

Marie V. And she let you go without a sigh, 
without a tear! Did she not stop you at the 
door and kiss you, saying, ‘‘ Come back; we were 
both fools, and I the worst fool of the two”? No; 
I suppose, with a cruel, haughty look of disdain, 

_she saw youemarch quietly off to your death. 
What kind of stuff is it that passes through these 
women’s veins ? 

Marquis. These women, as you call them, ma- 
demoiselle, have in their veins the purest and 
noblest blood in France; the same blood that 
fired the faces of the beauties of the middle ages, 
when they threw their gloves into the arena, 
shrieking, ‘‘ The man who loves me best!” In the 
good old times, escutcheonsshowed a glove between 
the bleeding claws of a hungry lion; nowadays 
we see a flower crushed by some mean republican 
device. 

Marie V. Have you no mother ? 

Marquis. She is dead. 

Marie V. She would have wept salt tears for 
you had she lived; and if her tears had no effect 
upon you, sooner than let you go, she would have 
whipped you and put you to bed. 

Marquis. Would she, indeed? I should like you 
to tell me, then, once for all, the difference be- 
tween a baby anda man? Do you judge him by 
his height, or what? Do heart or shoulders de- 
cide the dispute? I don’t think you quite under- 
stand me. 

Marie V. Well, if you want me to look upon 
this freak of yours as a noble action, will you first 
tell me whether you think it a manly deed to 
risk your life for caprice, a flower—bah !—nothing? 
Is your blood not worth spilling for a better and 
holier cause ? 

Marquis. A nobler and a holier cause? Would 
it have been better to risk powder and shot in 
Vendee or on the banks of the Rhine? I can’t 
say I think it would. ; | 

Marie tae I don’t think he is such a 
child, after all. 

Marquis. Besides, one’s life is dreary enough 
amidst those wretched Thames fogs—excitement 
is soon over; some new face, some new scandal, 
some fresh quarrel; it is soon over. What on 
earth is there to be done in that detestable coun- 
try? But when the chance does come—a chance 
of seeing France once more; a chance of battling 
royally for love; a chanceof satisfying a beautiful 
woman—tell me honestly, was this not worth 
such a life as mine ? Was a Have I risked 
it for nothing, after all? Give me the white lily. 

Murie V. There are no lilies left ; some enthu- 
siast has torn up every root. | 

Marquis. There is one more, I think. Look 
up at that window. 

Marie V. Up there! my lily? I can never part 
with that. 

Marquis. Why, it’s only a flower—a mere noth- 
ing—is it not ? | 

Marie V. That flower is very dear to me. He 
who gave it is far away. 

Marquis. Then it is all up with me! 

Marie V. You take the matter too seriously. 
The woman who did not hesitate to send you 


quired some new whim by this time. 
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here has forgotten all about the lily. She has ac-|fice you have made for me. 


THE LAST LILY. 


Marquis. Mademoiselle, you are not kind. If 
it is as you say, let me at least die fancying what 
is not. 

Marie V. Die for a woman who loves you not? 
Why, what in heaven’s name would you do fora 
woman who adored you ? | 7 

[A song is heard in the distance. 

Marquis. The signal! Do you hear? 

[Both listen. Chorus in the distance. 


If life were loud with laughter, 
And love could then forsake 
Regrets which dim hereafter, 
d rain which eyelids shake ; 


If, worn and wan with weeping, 
My heart were in your keeping ; 
If sorrow died in s eoping— 
Ah, then if I might awake! 


Tra la, la, la, 1a, la, la—tra la, la, la. 


Marve V. What song is that ? 

Marquis. What song? You shall hear. It has 
three stanzas. The first tells me that a boat is 
anchored in the bay, only waiting to take me back 
to England. 

Marie V. What then ? 

Marquis. The second stanza warns me, “It is 
time! Make haste!” 

Marie V. Then you must depart at once? 

Marquis. The song is not yet over. 

Marie V. But the third stanza—what does the 
third stanza signify ? 

Marquis. The third says, ‘‘ Marquis, we are 
gone. Heaven bless you !” 

Marie V. Why, then, do you stand here ? 

Marquis. Here I shall stand, mademoiselle, un- 
til the song is over; and then, when they are all 
safe, and I left all alone, then I shall shriek out, 
“Vive le Roi!” standing within earshot of the 
Chateau of St. Bernard. 

Marie V. You are determined to die, then f 

Marquis. Iam determined not to go back to 
England without that for which I came. 

Marie V. Why should you ask me to break my 
oath, in order that you may keep your promise? 
You have promised to take away the flower—well 
and good; and I have sworn to cherish it. 

Marquis. Mademoiselle, I am dumb. You are 
in love. I understand your motive—everything, 

Marie V. Then your death will be at my door. 

Marquis. Why so? Already you have spoken 
falsely to save my life. What more can you do? 
No; let it be as itis. Ionly die because I think 
death is best, and by my death I am proud to 
prove that there is some heroism in love. 

Marie V. [at the bottom of the steps.) 'To think 
that such women as these make heroes! [Runs 
up the steps.] Marquis, even she would not like 
you to die for her. Take the flower! [She throws tt. 

Marquis. The white lily! Bless you for this! 
P Marie V. Now that you have got your prize, 

epart. 

Marquis. .[(kneeling with the lily.] Don’t send 
me away quite yet. I am so happy! 

Marie V. Why, will you never be content? 

Marquis. [springing up.) I owe everything in 
the world to you. But don’t think I triumph at 
your expense. You can take back that which 
you have given. Here, take back the lily; but, 
taken back, there is one thing of which you can-. 
not rob me—the sweet remembrance of the sacri- 


Marie V. Don’t talk of sacrifice! [Pointing to. 


. 
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mine to save you, and I have given it you. 

Marquis. Then you only gave it me as you 
would give a penny to a beggar ! : 

Marie V. [distracted.] Ask me no more! speak 
tome no more! Of what has passed within the last 
hour I know nothing. I feel somehow that I have 
done wrong; and yet I can accuse myself of noth- 
ing. And now I can have you here no more. 
Go! I command, I entreat you to be gone! 
[Voices outside.] Too late! too late ! 

Marquis. Whose was that voice ? 

Marie V. [half opening the door.) My father, 
and peasants with him. They are on your track. 

Marquis. It was fated that I should not go 
from here. Oe dss 

Marie V. Come, not stirring yet? You must 
hide at once. : 

Marquis. What, hide again? No more of that; 
Ihave played the coward too long.. 

Marie V. Your life, marquis, belongs to me; I 


| 


$| have gained it fairly. Away! 


Marquis. Why humiliate myself any more? 
Escape is hopeless. 

Marie V. I implore you! There, in the sum- 
mer-house! They shall not enter there. 

Marquis. [going. If I do escape, you will live 
in my heart forever. 

Marie V. Here they come! 

[ManrqQuis hides again. 


Enter VILLENEUVE, HECTOR, PEASANTS, etc. 


Vil. Now, citizens, search away ! 

Marie V. How good of you to return so soon! 
But, father, what has happened? What is the 
meaning of all this ? 

Vil. Don’t be afraid, darling. It seems that 
there is some spy hidden here somewhere. But 
we shall find him. 

an V. Hidden here? Nonsense! Who told 
you 80 | 

Vil. inting to HECTOR.] This fellow. 

Marky. The coward |! 

Vi. And thief! | 

Hector. Call me what you will-—coward, thief, 
robber, assassin, if you will. What I have said 
is true. There is a spy here, and I have known 
it ever so long. I did not like to say anything at 
first; but thinking the consequences would be 
awful, I have made a clean breast of it. 

Vil. Where did you see him ? 

Marie V. See who? 
reasiigal [pointing to conservatory.) He is in 

ere. 

Marie V. Indeed! Then you'd better find him. 

Vil. [opening.] There is no one here. 

Hector. [going in.] No one! 


Marie V. This comes of believing a cowardly 
busybody. 
Vil. But he was so positive! [PEASANTS jeer. 


Hector. {aside.] I thought so! 


Marie V. [aside.] What does he say ? 

Hector. [appearing with a broken bottle.] Who 
ssf a e? When I hid that bottle there, it 

as 


Vil. And now you find some of the wine gone ¢ 

Hector. Some of it gone! there is not a drop 
left. Well, he has got out of the conservatory 
Somehow ; but I am perfectly certain he could not 
get over the wall. 
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the fower.] You wanted that one best treasure of | Vil. How could he have escaped out of the con- 


servatory, when Marie has never left the spot ? 

Hector. [goes up the steps.| I believe he is in 
here. I shall go and look. a 

[PEASANTS laugh; HECTOR goes up the stairs. 

Marie V. Will you dare to go in there without 
my leave? ° 

Vil. We must search everywhere. 

Marie VY. Which do you believe—your servant 
or your daughter? Itell you there is no one there. 

Vil. Perhaps there may be now. 

Marie V. I was there a moment ago. 

Vil. It is strange that you should object to the 
search. I will look for myself. 

Marie V. Father! 

Vil. Marie ! 

Marie V. If you love me, don’t go in there. 

Vil. Oh, Marie, has it come to this? 

Hector. [ewciting the PEASANTS.] Let us look ! 
let us look! Come along! 

Vil. Let no one stir! 

Hector. But suppose— , 

Vil. I tell you, let no one stir. Did you hear 
my daughter speak ? | 

Hector. [aside.| Where the devil can he have 
got to? would give the world to find the 
wretch ! 

Vil. Now, Hector, ask pardon of these gentle- 
men for having brought them on this wild-goose 
chase; and having done so, take them in and 
give them something to drink. [Exveunt HEcTOR 
and PEASANTS.|] Come, Marie, let me see this 
man. 

Marie V. Father, I have never lied to you till 
now. There is some one there. I hid him to 
save his life. And you will let me save his life ? 

Vil. What have I to do with him ?. 

Marquis. [appearing on the steps.] My name is 
Alphonse de Laussac, Marquis de Launay, an’ 
honorable gentleman, and his majesty’s servant 
forever ! 

Vil. Ah, the villain ! 
made you motherless ! 

Marie V. Father, sparehim! He is buta child. 

' Marquis. Mademoiselle, I beg you, plead not 
for me. You have done too much for me already. 
Iam ready, sir, at your bidding. Do with me 
what you will—an dap He returned to France for 
one short day. The day is over; let the night 
advance. 

Vil. You say you are an emigre. When did 
you leave France ? 

Marquis. Three years ago. 

Vil. And when did you return ? 

Marquis. Two hours ago. 

Vil. Where did you come from ? 

Marquis. Plymouth. 

Vil. What for ? 

Marquis. For a moment’s fresh air after three 
years’ exile, and to steal the last lilyin France. I 
would not have missed this treat for anything in 
the wide world. 

Vil. You are somewhat young to hold life so 


Marie, this man’s father 


cheap. 
Marquis. Who cares? Your scaffolds have 
licked up younger blood. [MARIE shudders. 
Vil. Leave him tome. How do you propose 
getting back to England ? 


Marquis. You must excuse my telling you that. 
[Music again. MARIE trembles.] I shall keep 
my secret religiously. 
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32 THE LAST LILY. 
CHORUS DURING THE SCENE. Peasants. [outside.] Vive Hector! Vive Hector! 
If life were fall of singing, Brava!’ . ; 

Gives ee nen Vil. [at the gate.] What is the matter? What 
When death was creeping nigh; has happened? | 
sicheenerae en Peasants. He has been found, and he is dead. |$ | 
found you when 1 mised yon’ Vil. Who has been found? ‘Who is dead? — 

"If, dying, dreamed I kissed you— Marie V. Ah, Henri, darling! Heaven has in- 

» then if T might dic! deed punished me for my momentary wrong to 

Tra, la, lu, ete. you! 


Marie V. Father, the signal! Do you hear? Enter HECTOR. PEASANTS surround him. 


Vil. What signal ? Hector. I told you I saw some one. : 
Marquis. [aside.] Mademoiselle, you must tell! Vil. What is the meaning of this? Who fired! 
him no more. . Hector. I did. oe 
Marie V. [aside.] Tellhimnomore! Why not?! ij, And you killed him? 
[Aloud.] Father, in the little bay under the rocks,| Hector. No; that’s just what I didn’t do; that's 
near here, a boat is waiting. This song warns/ what has put me in such a dreadful rage. 
him he must go. This is the last appeal; in an- Marquis’ voice. Tra, la, 1a, la, la, la! 
other minute it will be too late! Hector. Just listen to that fellow singing! I 
Vil. [goes and opens the door.| Let it be 80. /should like to wring his aristocratic neck! He 
He must go—for your sake, Marie, he must go! | dodged me beautifully. I fired, but he fell a lit- 
Marie V. Oh, you dear, good father! howI)|tle too soon. And now he is-off, and all the other 
love you! : villains with him. I say, you fellows cried out 
Marquis. [astonished.] How can I ever express|« Vive Hector !” a little too soon. 
my gratitude? I— Vil. Did you not pursue? 
Vu. No thanks to me. Go at once! Hector. What would have been the good, such 
[Stage darkens. | dark night as this ¢ | 
Marquis. [going towards MARIE.) Mademoi-| Yi, You're a pretty fellow, on my word! 
selle, we shall never meet again. I shall carry| Peasants. [jeering at him.]. Yes; you're a 
away with me the sweetest memories of the only | pretty fellow! Bah? 


true woman Ihave ever met. You will never be|' Hector. Confound this patriotism, say I! On 
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forgotten. Kiss the lily forme. Thanks! the whole, ’m SOITY I spoke. : 
Vil. The course is clear, go at once. Marie V. Thank heaven that he is safe! Poor |{ + 
Marquis. Heaven bless you both! [Hzit. |boy! Do you think, father, he will remember |? : 
Vil. Is this enough? Knowing me as you do, |his promise, and keep it safe? " : 
ee wpe I have done, you a Hee a Vil. Keep what, my love? : 
oubt my love! Shot is fired. rie V. Toe Last Lity. 
Marie V. They have killed him ! ca ‘ 
Vil. Poor wretch ! THE END. | 
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AQT I. 


Scenz.—A Tentéd Field inthe background. The 
| Soreground, a Pavilion near P1zaRRo’s tent. 


ELVIRA discovered reclining on a couch, R. ©. 

VALVERDE enters L., and attempts to kiss her 

hand; she rises. 
Elv. {R.] Audacious! Whence is thy privilege 
to interrupt the few moments of repose my ha- 
+| Tassed mind can snatch amid the tumults of this 
noisy camp? Shall I inform thy master, Pizarro, 
of this presumptuous treachery # 

Val. (r. c.] Lam his servant, it is true—trusted 
by hin—and I know him well; and therefore ’tis 
I ask, by what magic could Pizarro gain thy 
ria what fatality still holds he thy affec- 


Elv. [R. c.] Hold, thou trusty secretary ! 


_Notr.—Passages marked with inverted commas are usuall 
omitted in the renrescatation: ; , 
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rude, ferocious and unpolished, though cool and 
crafty if occasion need—in youth audacious—ill 
his first manhood—a licensed pirate—treating 
men as brutes, the world as booty; yet now the 
Spanish hero is he styled—the first of Spanish 
conquerors! and, for a warrior so accomplished, 
tis fit Elvira should leave her noble family, her 
fame, her home, to share the dangers, humors 
and the crimes of such a lover as Pizarro! 

Elv. What! Valverde moralizing! But grant 
I am in error, what is my incentive? Passion, in- 
fatuation, call it what thou wilt. But what at- 
taches thee to this despised, unworthy leader? 
Base lucre is thy object, mean fraud thy means. 
Could you gain me, thou only thought to win a 
higher interest in Pizarro. I know you. 

al. [R. C.] On my soul, thou wrong’st me— 

what else my faults, I have none towards thee; 
but indulge the scorn and levity of thy nature; 
do it while yet the time permits; the gloomy hour, 
I fear, too soon approaches. : 

Elv. Valverde a prophet, too! ‘| 

Val. Hear me, Elvira. Shame from his late 
defeat, and burning wishes for revenge, again 
have brought Pizarro to Peru; but trust me, he 
overrates his strength, nor measures well the foe. 
Encamped in a strange country, where terror can- 
not force, nor corruption buy a single friend, what 
have we to hope? The army murmuring at in- 


ht | creasing hardships, while Pizarro decorates with 


gaudy spoil the gay pavilion of his luxury, each 
day diminishes our force. 

lv, But are you not the heirs of those that fall? 

Val. Are gain and plunder, then, our only pur- 
pose? Is this Elvira’s heroism ? | 

Elv. No, so save me, Heaven! I abhor the mo- 
tive, means and end of your pursuits; but I will 
trust none of you.. In your whole army there is 
not one of you that has a heart, or speaks ingenu- 
ously—aged Las Casas, and he alone, excepted. 

Val. He! an enthusiast in the opposite and 
worse extreme ! 

Elv. Oh, had I earlier known that virtuous 
man, how different might my lot have been! 

Val. I will grant, Pizarro could not then so 
easily have duped you; forgive me, but at that 
event I still must wonder. 

Elv. [c.] Hear me, Valverde. When first my 
virgin fancy waked to love, Pizarro was my coun- 
try’sidol. ’Tis known that when he left Panama 
in a slight vessel, his force was not a hundred 
men. Arrived at the Island of Gallo, with his 
sword he drew a line upon the sand, and said, 


Val. [c.] Ignobly born, in mind and manners 
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[Act I, Scene]. | 


leader!” Thirteen alone remained, and at the 
head of these the warrior stood his ground. Even 


tale, my heart exclaimed, ‘* Pizarro is its lord!” 
What since I have perceived, or thought, or felt, 
you must have more worth to win the knowledge of. 

Val. [L. c.] I press no further; still assured, 
that while Alonzo de Molina, our general’s former 
friend and pupil, leads the enemy, Pizarro never 
more will be a conqueror. {Trumpets without, L. 

Elv. Silence! I hear him coming; look not 
perplexed. How mystery and fraud confound the 
countenance. 
thou canst. 

Piz. [speaking without.| Chain and secure him! 
I will examine him myself. 

Enter PIZARRO, L. U. E. 


Elvira ? 

Elv. [r.] To laugh or weep without a reason 
is one of the few privileges poor women have. 

Piz. [{c.] Elvira, I will know the cause, I am 
resolved. 

Elv. Tam glad of that, because I love resolu- 
tion, and am resolved not to tell thee. Now my 
resolution, I take it, is the better of the two, be- 
cause it depends upon myself, and thine does not. 

Piz. Pshaw, trifler! 

Val. [u. c.] Elvira was laughing at my appre- 
hensions that— 

Piz. Apprehensions! 

Val. Yes—that Alonzo’s skill and genius should 
so have disciplined and informed the enemy as to— 

Piz. Alonzo! the traitor! How I once loved 
that man! His noble mother entrusted him, a 
boy, to my protection. [ELVIRA walks pensively 
about in the background.| At my table did he 
feast—in my tent did he repose. I had marked 
his early genius, and the valorous spirit that grew 
with it. Often had I talked to him cf our first 
adventures—what storms we struggled with— 
what perils we surmounted! When landed with 
a slender host upon an unknown land—then, when 
I told how famine and fatigue, discord and toil, 
day by day did thin our ranks; amid close-press- 
ing enemies how, still undaunted, I endured and 
dared—maintained my purpose and my power, in 
despite of growling mutiny or boldrevolt—till, with 
my faithful few remaining, I became at last vic- 
torious! when, I say, of these things I spoke, the 
youth Alonzo, with tears of wonder and delight, 
would throw him on my neck, and swear his soul’s 
ambition owned no other leader. 

Val. What could subdue attachment so begun ? 

Piz. Las Casas. He it was, with fascinating 
craft and canting precepts of humanity, raised in 
Alonzo’s mind a new enthusiasm, which forced 
him, as the stripling termed it, to forego his 
country’s claims for those of human nature. 

Val. Yes, the traitor left thee, joined the Peru- 
vians, and become thy enemy and Spain’s. 

Piz. But first with weariless remonstrance he 
sued to win me from my purpose, and untwine the 
sword from my determined grasp. Much he spoke 
of right, of justice and humanity, calling the 


| 


Val. They! 
brethren ! 


Obdurate heathen ! 
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‘¢ Pass those who fear to die or conquer with their | fell on marble, he flew and joined the foe; then, 


Quick! put on an honest face, if 


[Advancing down toc.} Why dost thou smile, | must profit by their security, and attack them un- 


‘and our soldiers murmuring. Battle! battle!— | 


Peruvians our innocent and unoffending brethren. |in his nature. 
They our| Alm. ’Tis fit Las Casas should defend his pupil. 


Piz. But when he found that the soft folly of| but as the bloody summons to assault and ven- $ 
the pleading tears he dropped upon my bosom|geance. It appears we are agreed ? 


profiting by the lessons he had gained in wronged | 
_Pizarro’s school, the youth so disciplined and led 
I 


at the moment when my ears first caught this his new allies, that soon he forced me—ha! 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
; 
burn with shame and fury while I own it—in base |+ 
retreat and foul discomfiture to quit the shore. (+ 
Val. But the hour of revenge is come. | 

Piz. It is; I have returned; my force is 
strengthened; and the audacious boy shall soon 
know that Pizarro lives, and has—a grateful rec- 
ollection of the thanks he owes him. [ Going to L. 

; Val. [c.] ’Tis doubted whether still Alonzo 
ives. 

Piz. [L. c.] ’Tis certain that he does; one of | 
his armor-bearers is just made prisoner. Twelve | 
thousand is their force, as he reports, led by 
Alonzo and Peruvian Rolla. This day they make 
a solemn sacrifice on their ungodly altars. We 


prepared—the sacrificers shall become the victims. 

lv. [advancing, R.] Wretched innocents! And 
their own blood shall bedew their altars ! 

Piz. [c.] Right! [Trumpets without, L. R. C.] 
Elvira, retire ! 

Elv. {x.] Why should I retire? 

Piz. Because men are to meet here, and on 
inanly business. 

Elv. Ob, men! men! ungrateful and perverse! 
Oh, woman! still affectionate, though wronged! 
[VWALVERDE retires back on R.] The beings to 
whose eyes you turn for animation, hope and rap- 
ture through the days of mirth and revelry, and 
on whose bosoms, in the hour of sore calamity, 
you seek for rest and consolation, them, when the 
pompous follies of your mean ambition are the 
question, you treat as playthings, or asslaves! I 
shall not retire. 

Piz. Remain, then—and, if thou canst, be silent. 

iilv. They only babble who practice not re- 
flection. I shall think—and thought is silence. 
[Goes to the couch, R. C., and sits. VALVERDE 
stands at her back. 

Piz. Ha! there’s somewhat in her manner lately. 
Enter LAS CASAS, ALMAGRO, GONZALA, Da- 
VILLA, OFFICERS and SOLDIERS, L. 

Las C. [R. c.] Pizarro, we attend thy summons. 
Piz. [c.] Welcome, venerable father—my 
friends, most welcome! Friends and fellow- 
soldiers, at length the hour has arrived which, to | 
Pizarro’s hopes, presents the full reward of our |. 
undaunted enterprise and long-enduring toils. |: 
Confident in security, this day the foe devotes to 
solemn sacrifice; if with bold surprise we strike |} 
on their solemnity—trust to your leader’s word— 

we shall not fail! 

Alm. [u. c.] Too long inactive have we been 
mouldering on the coast—our stores exhausted 
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then death to the armed, and chains for the de- 
fenseless. 
Dav. Death to the whole Peruvian race ! 

Las C. Merciful Heaven ! | 
Alm. Yes, general, the attack, and instantly! 
Then shall Alonzo, basking at his ease, soon cease 

to scoff our sufferings and scorn our force. 
Las C. Alonzo! Scorn and presumption are not | 


Piz. Speak not of the traitor, or hear his name 
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Act I, Sceno 1.] 


Alm. and Dav. Weare ! 

Gon. All! Battle! battle! 

Las C. Is, then, the dreadful measure of your 
cruelty not yet complete? Battle! gracious 
Heaven! Against whom? Against a king in 
whose mild bosom your atrocious injuries even yet 
have not excited hate—but who, insulted or vic- 
torious, still sues for peace. Against a people 


formed: a people who, children of innocence, re- 
| ceived you as cherished guests—with eager hos- 
i pitality and confiding kindness. Generously and 
freely did they share with you their comforts, 
their treasures and their homes: you repaid them 
by fraud, oppression and dishonor. These eyes 
have witnessed all I speak. As gods you were re- 
ceived; as fiends you have acted ! 

Pig. Las Casas ! 

Las.C. Pizarro, hear me!—hear me, chieftains! 
And thou, All-powerful, whose thunders can 
shiver into sand the adamantine rock—whose 
lightnings can pierce to the core of the rived and 
quaking earth—oh, let thy power give effect to 
thy servant’s words, as thy spirit gives courage to 
his will! Do not, I implore you, chieftains, 
countrymen—do not, Iimplore you, renew the foul 
barbarities which your insatiate avarice has in- 
flicted on this wretched, unoffending race! But 
hush, my sighs !—fall not, drops of useless sorrow! 
—heart-breaking anguish, choke not my utter- 
ance! All I entreat is, send me once more to 
those you call your enemies. Oh, let me be the 
messenger of penitence from you; I shall return 
with blessings and with peace from them. [Turn- 
ing to ELVIRA.] Elvira, you weep! Alas! and 
ri De dreadful crisis move no heart but 
hins 

Alm. Because there are no women here but she 
and thou. 

Piz. Close this idle war of words; time flies, 
and our opportunity will be lost. Chieftains, are 
yé for instant battle ? 

Alm. We are! | 

Las GC. Oh, men of blood! [Kneels, R.] God! 
thou hast anointed me thy servant not to curse, 
but to bless my countrymen; yet now my blessing 
on their force were blasphemy against thy good- 
ness. [Rises.] No! I curse your purpose, homi- 
cides! I curse the bond of blood by which you 
are united! May fell disunion, infamy and rout 
defeat your projects and betray your hopes! On 
you and on your children be the peril of the inno- 
cent blood which shall be shed this day! I leave 
you, and forever! -No longer shall these aged 
eyes be seared by the horrors they have witnessed. 
In caves, in forests, will I hide myself; with tigers 
and with savage beasts commune: and when, at 
length, we meet before the blessed tribunal of that 
Deity whose mild doctrines and whose mercies ye 
have this day renounced, oh, then shall you feel 
the agony and grief of soul which tear the bosom 
of your accuser now ! [ Going. 

Elv. [rises and takes the hand of Las CasAs.] 
Oh, take me with thee! 

Las. 0. Stay ! lost, abused lady ! 
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Elv. Tam bewildered—grown terrified! Your 
inhumanity—and that good old man—oh, he 
appeared to me, just now, something more than 
heavenly !—and you! ye all looked worse than 
earthly. | 

Piz. Compassion sometimes becomes a beauty. 

Elv. Humanity always becomes a conqueror. - 

Piz. [turning to ALMAGRO.] Now to prepare 
our muster and our march. At mid-day is the 
hour of the sacrifice. [ELVIRA séés.] Consulting 
with our guides, the route of your divisions shall 
be given to each commander. If we surprise, we 
conquer; and if we conquer, the gates of Quito 
will be open to us. 

Alm. And Pizarro, then, be monarch of Peru ! 

Piz. Not so fast—ambition for a time must take 
counsel from discretion. Ataliba still must hold 
the shadow of a sceptre in his hand—Pizarro still 
appear dependent upon Spain; while the pledge 
of future peace, his daughter’s hand, [ELVIRA 
rises, much agitated| secures the proud succession 
to the crown I seek. 

Alm. ’Tis best. In Pizarro’s plans, observe the 
statesman’s wisdom guides the warrior’s valor. 


Val. [to ELvrra.} You mark, Elvira! 
ee R.] Oh, yes—this is best—this is excel- 
lent 


Piz. You seem offended. Elvira still retains 
my heart. Think—a sceptre waves me on! 

Elv. Offended?. No! Thou knowest thy glory 
is my idol; and this will be most glorious, most 
just and honorable. 

Piz. What mean you? 

Elv. Oh, nothing—mere woman’s prattle—a 
jealous whim, perhaps; but let it not impede the 
royal hero’s course. [Trumpet without, L.] The 
call of arms invites you. Away, away! you, his 
brave, his worthy fellow-warriors. 

Piz. And go you not with me? 

Elv. Undoubtedly! -I needs must be the first 
to hail the future monarch of Peru. 

Enter GOMEZ, L. 

Alm. How, Gomez! what bring’st thou ? 

Gom. On yonder hill, among the palm trees, we 
have surprised an old cacique; escape by flight 


he could not, and we seized him and his attend-: 


ant unresisting; yet his lips breathe naught but 
bitterness and scorn. 
Piz. Drag him before us! 


ELVIRA sits pensively.. GOMEZ leaves the tent and 
returns, conducting in OROZEMBO and an AT- 
TENDANT, in chains, L. 

What art thou, ‘stranger? 

Oro. [L. C.] First tell me which among you is 
the captain of this band of robbers ? | 

Piz. (c.] Ha! / 

Alm. Madman! Tear out his tongue, or else— 

Oro. Thow'lt hear some truth. 

Dav. [L. C., showing his poniard.| Shall I not 
plunge this into his heart ? 

Oro. [after surveying DAVILLA contemptuously 

—then turning to PIZARRO.] Does your army 


useless here. Perhaps thy loveliness may per-| boast many such heroes as this ? 
suade to pity, where reason and religion plead in| Piz. Audacious! This insolence has sealed thy 
vain. Oh, save thy innocent fellow-creatures if|/doom. Die thou shalt, gray-headed ruffian! But 
thou canst; then shall thy frailty be redeemed, | first confess what thou knowest. 


and thou wilt share the mercy thou bestowest ! 
[Exit R. 


* Oro. I know that which thou hast just assured 
me of—that I shall die. 


Pig. [R. c.] How, Elvira! wouldst thou leave 
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Piz.. Less audacity, perhaps, would have pre- 
served thy life. ca 

Oro. My life is as a withered tree—it is not 
worth preserving. 

Piz. Hear me, old man. Even now we march 
against the Peruvian army. We know there is a 
secret path that leads to your stronghold among 
the rocks; guide us to that, and name your re- 
ward. If wealth be thy wish— 

Oro. Ha, ha, ha! 

Piz. Dost thou despise my offer? — 

Oro. Thee and thy offer! Wealth! I have the 
wealth of two dear gallant sons—lI have stored 
in heaven the riches which repay good actions 


here, and still my chief treasure do I bear about | tim 


me.. 

Piz. What isthat? Inform me. 

Oro. I will; for it never can be thine—the 
treasure ofa pure, unsullied conscience! [ELVIRA 
still sits, paying marked attention to OROZEMBO. 

Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who 
dares speak as thou dost. | 

Oro. Would I could believe there is no other 
Spaniard who dares act as thou dost. 

Gon. Obdurate pagan! How numerous is your 
army ? . 

Oro. Count the leaves of yonder forest. 

Alm. Which is the weakest part of your camp ? 

Oro. It has no weak part—on every side ’tis 
fortified by justice. 

Piz. Where have you concealed your wives and 
your children ? 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and their 
fathers. 

Piz. Know’st thou Alonzo ? 

Oro. Know him! Alonzo? Know him! Our 
nation’s benefactor! the guardian angel of Peru! 

Piz. By what has he merited that title ? 

Oro. By not resembling thee. 

Alm. Who is this Rolla, joined with Alonzo in 
command ? . 

Oro. I will answer that; for I love to hear and 
to repeat the hero’s name. Rolla, the kinsman of 
the king, is the idol of our army; in war, a tiger 
chased by the hunters spear; in peace, more 
gentle than the unweaned lamb. Cora was once 
betrothed to him; but finding she preferred 
Alonzo, he resigned his claim, and, 1 fear, his 
peace, to friendship and to Cora’s happiness; yet 
still he loves her with a pure and holy fire. 

Pig. Romantic savage! I shall meet this Rolla 
soon. [Retires to confer with VALVERDE. 

Oro. Thou hadst better not! The terrors of 
his noble eye would strike thee dead. 

Dav. Silence, or tremble! 

Oro. Beardless robber! I never yet have trem- 
bled before God—why should I tremble before 
man? Why before thee, thou less than man ? 

Dav. Another word, audacious heathen, and I 
strike ! | 

Oro. Strike, Christian! Then boast among thy 
fellows: I, too, have murdered a Peruvian! 

Dav. Hell and vengeance seize thee ! 

| [Stabs him. 

Piz. [rushing forward, c.] Hold! 

Dav. Couldst thou longer have endured his 
insults ? 

Piz. And therefore should he die untortured ? 

Oro. True! Observe, young man! [to Da- 
VILLA] thy unthinking rashness has saved me 
from the rack, and thou thyself hast lost the op- 
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‘have seen with what cruelty vengeance . would 


JAct I, Scene 1. 


portunity of a useful lesson: thou might’st thyself 


have inflicted torments—and with what patience 
virtue would have borne them ! ' 

Elv. [rising, runs to OROZEMBO, ahd supports 
his head on her bosom, t.c.] Oh, ye are monsters 
all! Look up, thou martyred innocent! look up 
once more, and bless me ere thou diest. God! 


how I pity thee! 

Oro. Pity me! Me! So near my happiness! 
Bless thee, lady! Spaniards, Heaven turn your 
hearts, and pardon you, as I do. 

(He ts borne off, dying, L. 
_ Piz. Away! Davilla, if thus rash a second 
e— ; 
Dav. Forgive the hasty indignation which— 

Piz. No more! Unbind that trembling wretch 
—let him depart: ’tis well he should report the 
mercy which we show to insolent defiance. Hark! 
our troops are moving. : 

Att. [L., on passing ELVIRA.] If through thy 
gentle means my master’s poor remains: might be 
preserved from insult— ts 

Elv. T understand thee. 

Att. His sons may yet thank thy charity, if not 
avenge their father’s fate. | [Evit 1. 

Piz. What says the slave ? - 

Elv. A parting word tothank you for your mercy. 

Pig. Our guard and guides appfoach: 


SOLDIERS cross from R. to L. 


Follow me, friends. Each shall have his post as- 
signed, and ere Peruvia’s god shall sink beneath 
the main, the Spanish banner, bathed in blood, 
shall float above the walls of vanquished Quito. 
[Exeunt all but ELVIRA and VALVERDE, L. 
Val. [L.} Is it now presumption, that my hopes 
gain strength with the increasing horrors which I 
see, appall Elvira's soul ? . 
Elv. [(R.] Iam mad with terror and remorse! 
Would I could fly these dreadful scenes! 
Val. Might not Valverde’s true attachment be 
thy refuge? 
Ete. What wouldst thou do to save or to avenge 
me . 
Val. I dare do all thy injuries may demand; a 
word—and he lies bleeding at your feet. 
Elv. Perhaps we will speak again of this. Now 
leave me. [zit VALVERDE, L. Alone, R. 0.] 
No! not this revenge—no! not this instrument. 
Fie, Elvira, even for @ moment to counsel with 
this unworthy traitor! Can a wretch false to a 
confiding master, be true to any pledge of love or 
honor? Pizarro will abandon me—yes, me, who, 
for his sake, have sacrificed—oh, God!’ what 
have I not sacrificed for him! Yet, curbing the 
avenging pride that swells this bosom, I still will 
further try him. Oh, men! ye who, wearied by 
the fond fidelity of virtuous love, seek in the wan- 
ton’s flattery a new delight—oh, ye may insult and 
leave the hearts to. which your faith was pledged, 
and stifling self-reproach, may fear no other peril; 
because such hearts, howe’er you injure and de- 
sert them, have yet the proud retreat of an un- 
spotted fame—of unreproaching . conscience. 
But beware the desperate libertine, who forsakes 
the creature whom his arts have first deprived of 
all natural protection—of all self-consolation ! 
What has he left her? Despair and vengeance! 
[Hatt B. 
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Act II; Scene 1.) 


ACT II. 


ScenE LL—A rock, with a forest in the background. 


| A bank, RB. CORA, playing with her CHILD, and 

ALONZO hanging over them with delight. 

oid [z.] Now confess, does he resemble thee, 
or not 

Alon. [R.] Indeed he is liker thee—thy rosy 
softness, thy smiling gentleness. 

Cora. B 
Alonzo! Oh, my lord’s image, and my heart’s 
adored! [Cora presses the CHILD to her bosom. 

Alon. The little darling urchin robs me,-I doubt, 
of some portion of thy love, my Cora; at least, he 
shares caresses which, till his birth, were only 


mine. 

Cora. Oh, no, Alonzo! A mother’s love for her 
sweet babe is not a theft from the dear father’s 
store: it is a new delight, that turns with quick- 
ened gratitude to him, the author of her aug- 
mented bliss. | : 

Alon. Could Cora think me serious ? 

Cora. Iam sure he will speak soon; then will 
be the last of the three holidays allowed by na- 
ture’s sanction to the fond, anxious mother’s heart. 

Alon. [c.] What are those three f 

Cora. {R. C.] The ecstasy of his birth I pass— 
that in partis selfish ; but when first the white blos- 
somsof histeeth appear, breaking the crimson buds 
that did encase them—that is a day of joy; next, 
when from his father’s arms he runs without sup- 
port, and clings, laughing and delighted, to his 
mother’s knee—that is the mother’s heart’s next 
holiday; and sweeter still the third, whene’er his 
little stammering tongue shall utter the grateful 
sound of father! mother !—oh, that is the dearest 
joy of all ! 

Alon. Beloved Cora! 

Cora. [c.] Oh, my Alonzo! daily, hourly, do I 
pour thanks to Heaven for the dear blessing I pos- 
sess in him and thee. 

Alon. To Heaven and Rolla. 

Cora. Yes, to Heaven and Rolla! And art thou 
~ grateful to them, too, Alonzo? Art thou not 
Ppy . 

Alon. Can Cora ask that question ? 

Cora. Why, then, of late, so restless on thy 
couch? Why, to my waking, watching ear, so 
often does the stillness of the night betray thy 
sroggling sighs f © 

Alon. Must I not fight against my country— 
against my brethren ? 

' Cora. Do they not seek our destruction? and 
are not all men brethren ? 

Alon. Should they provg victorious ? 

Cora. I will fly, and meet thee in the mountains. 

Alon. Fly with thy infant, Cora? 

Cora. What! think you a mother, when sho 
Tuns from danger, can feel the weight of her child? 

Alon. Cora, my beloved, do you wish to set my 
heart at rest ¢ 

Cora. Oh, yes, yes, yes! 

Alon. Hasten, then, to the concealment in the 
mountains, where all our matrons and virgins, 
and our warriors’ offspring, are allotted to await 
the issue of the war. Cora will not alone resist 
her husband’s, her sister’s and her monarch’s wish. 

Alonzo, I cannot leave thee. Oh, how, in 
every moment’s absence, would my fancy paint 
you—wounded, alone, abandoned! No, no, I 
cannot leave thee ! 


ut his auburn hair, the color of his eyes,’ 


Alon. Rolla will be with me. al 

Cora. Yes, while the battle rages, and where it 
rages most, brave Rolla will be found. He may 
revenge, but cannot save thee. To follow danger, 
he will leave even thee. But I have sworn never 
to forsake thee but with life. Dear, dear Alonzo! 
canst thou wish that I should break my vow? 

Alon. Then be it so. Oh, excellence in all 
that’s great and lovely, in courage, gentleness and 
truth! my pride, my content, my all! Can there 
on earth be fools who seek for happiness, and pass 
by love in the pursuit ? 

Cora. Alonzo, I cannot thank thee—silence is 
the gratitude of true affection; who seeks to fol- 
low it by sound will miss the track. [Shouts 
without, L.] Does the king approach ? 

Alon. No, tis the general, placing the guard 
that will surround the temple during the sacrifice. 
Tis Rolla comes, the first and best of heroes. 

[Trumpets sound, L. - 

Rol. [without.| Then place them on the hill, 

fronting the Spanish camp. | | 


Enter ROLLA, L. 


Cora. Rolla! my friend, my brother ! 

Alon. Rolla! my friend, my benefactor! how 
ey lives repay the obligations which we owe 
thee? | 

Rol. [L. c.] Pass them in peace and bliss. Let 
Rolla witness it, he is overpaid. 

Cora. Look on this child. He is the life-blood 
of my heart; but if ever he love or revere thee 
a than his own father, his mother’s hate fall on 

m! 

Rol. [c.] Ob, no more! What sacrifice have I 
made to merit gratitude? The object of my love 
was Cora’s happiness. Iseeherhappy. Is not my 
object gained? and am I not rewarded? Now, 
Cora, [R. C.] listen to a friend’s advice. 
must away; thou must seek the sacred caverns, 
the unprofaned recess, whither, after this day’s 
sacrifice, our matrons, and e’en the virgins of the 
sun, retire. 

Cora. [R.] Not secure with Alonzo, and with 
ee ? [ALONZO stands R. C. 
Rol. [R.] We have heard Pizarro’s plan is to 
surprise us. Thy presence, Cora, cannot aid, but 
may impede our efforts. 

Cora. Impede ! 

Rol. Yes, yes! Thou know’st how tenderly we 
love thee—we, thy husband and thy friend. Art 
thou near us, our thoughts, our valor, vengeance, 
will not be our own. No advantage will be pur- 
sued that leads us from the spot where thou art 
placed; no succor will be given but for thy pro- 
tection. The fuithful lover dares not be all him- 
self amid the war, until he knows that the be- 
we of his soul is absent from the peril of the 

ght. 
Alon. Thanks to my friend! ’tis this I would 
have urged. 

Cora. This timid excess of love, producing fear 
instead of valor, flatters, but does not convince 
me; the wife is incredulous. 

Rol. And is the mother unbelieving, too ? 

Cora. [kisses the CHILD.] No more. Do with me 
as thou pleasest. My ‘friend, my husband, place 
me where you will. 

Alon. My adored! we thank you, both. [March 
without, R.| Hark! the king approaches to the 
sacrifice. ‘Thou, Rolla, spokest of rumors of sur- 
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{Act IT, Scene 3. 


prise. A servant of mine, I hear, is missing ; 
whether surprised or treacherous, [ know not. 

Rol. It matters not. We are everywhere pre- 
pared. Come, Cora; upon the altar ’mid the 
rocks thouw’lt implore a blessing on our cause. 
The pious supplication of the trembling wife and 
mother’s heart rises to the throne of mercy, the 
most resistless prayer of human homage. [ Hzeunt 
R. ROLLA leads off CoRA. ALONZO takes the 
CHILD by the hand and follows. 


SCENE II.—The Temple of the Sun. 


A solemn march. Enter WARRIORS and KING, 
L. U. E. and R. U. E.; come down the c. and form 
rR. and u. side of the Temple. ROLLA, ALONZO 
and CORA on the R. 


Ata. [c.] Welcome, Alonzo! [To RoLLA.] Kins- 
man, thy hand! [Zo CorA.] Blessed be the object 
of the happy mother’s love ! 

Cora. [R. C.] May the sun bless the father of 
his people. 

Ata. In the welfare of his children lives the 
happiness of their king. Friends, what is the 
temper of our soldiers ? 

Rol. [c.] Such as becomes the cause which they 
support! Their cry is, victory or death! our king, 
our country and our God! 

Ata. [R.] Thou, Rolla, in the hour of peril, hast 
been wont to animate the spirit of their leaders, 
ere we proceed to consecrate the banners which 
thy valor knows so well to guard. 

Rol. (during this speech the KING stands R.— 
ALONZO, CORA and CHILD, L. C., near the altar. | 
Yet never was the hour of peril near, when, to in- 
spire them, words were so little needed. My brave 
associates! partners of my toil, my feelings and 
my fame! Can Rolla’s words add vigor to the 
virtuous energies which inspire your hearts? No! 
you have judged, as I have, the foulness of the 
crafty plea by which these bold invaders would 
delude you. Your generous spirit has compared, 
as mine has, the motives which, in a war like this, 
can animate their minds and ours. They, by a 
strange frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder 
and extended rule. We, for our country, our 
altars and our homes. They follow an adventurer 
whom they fear, and obey a power which they 
hate. Weserve a monarch whom we love—a God 
whom we adore. Whene’er they move in anger, 
desolation tracks their progress. Whene’er they 
pause in amity, affliction mourns their friendship. 
They boast they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughts and free us from the yoke of 
error! Yes—they will give enlightened freedom 
to owr minds, who are themselves the slaves of 
passion, avarice and pride. They offer us their 
protection—yea, such protection as vultures give 
to lambs—covering and devouring them! They 
call on us to barter all of good we have inherited 
and proved, for the desperate chance of something 
better which they promise. Be our own plain 
answer this: The throne we honor is the people's 
choice—the laws wereverence are our brave fathers’ 
legacy—the faith we follow teaches us to live in 
bonds of charity with all mankind, and’ die with 
hope of bliss beyond the grave. Tell your invaders 
this, and tell them, too, we seek no change; and, 
least of all, such change as they would bring us. 


[Goes Rr. tothe KinG. Loud shouts of Soldiery, R.|soon, I trust, to mect again in triumph. 


Einter PRIESTS and VIRGINS, L. U. E. and R. VU. E.; 


| 
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ever mindful of these sacred truths, begin the 
sacrifice. 


— 


Ata. [embracing ROLLA.]| Now, holy friends, 


[ Chorus. 


descend in the c. and form R. and 1. HIGH 
PRIEST stands R. of the altar. The Banner of 
the Sun placed behind the altar. 
Oh, Power Supreme! in mercy smile 
With favor on thy servants’ toil! 
Our hearts from guileful passions free, 
Which here we render unto thee! 
Thou Parent Light, but deign to hear 
The voices of our feeble choir; 
And this, our sacrifice of fear, 
Consume with thine own hallowed fire! 
[Fire from above alights upon the altar. 
and KING advance to the altar. 
Give praise, give praise! the God has heard, 
Our God most awfully revered! 
The altar his own flames enwreathed ! 
Then be the conquering sword unsheathed, 
And victory sit on Rolla’s brow, 
His foes to crush—to overthrow ! 
Ata. [c.] Our offering is accepted. [Rise, and 
all close round and prostrate at the altar. Exit 
Chorus, elc.| Now to arms, ny friends; prepare 


for battle! [ Goes with ROLLA, RB. 


; 
+ 
; 
+ 
: 
t 
Enter ORANO, R. 
Ora. [R.] The enemy! 
Ata. [L.] How near? | 
Ora. From the bill’s brow, e’en now as I over- 
looked their force, suddenly I perceived the whole 
in motion: with eager haste they march towards 
our deserted camp, as if apprised of this most 
solemn sacrifice. 
Rol. [R. c.] They must be met before they 
reach it. 
Ata. [to CORA, etc., C.] And you, my daughters, 
with your dear children, away to the appointed 


+ 
$ 
: 
7 
place of safety ! 


ROLLA 


Cora. [L. of Oh, Alonzo! [Embracing him. 

Alon. [L. C.] We shall meet again. 

Cora. Bless us once more, ere thou leavest us. 
Alon. Heaven protect and bless thee, my be- 
loved ; and thee, my innocent ! | 
Ata, [R.] Haste! haste! each moment is pre- 
cious! 
_ Cora. Farewell, Alonzo! Remember thy life 
is mine. — | 

Rol. [as she is passing him, R. C.] Not one fare- 
well to Rolla? 

Cora. [giving him her hand.) Farewell! The 
God of war be with thee: but bring me back 
Alonzo! [Exit with the CHILD, R. 

Ata. [C., drawing his sword.| Now, my brethren, | 
my sons, my friends, I know your valor. Should |} 


ill success assail us, be despair the last feeling of |} 


your hearts. If successful, let mercy be the first. | 
Alonzo, to thee I give to defend the narrow pas- |f 
sage of the mountains. On the right of the wood jf 


be Rolla’s station. For me, straight forward will 


I march to meet them, and fight until I see my |+ 


people saved, or they behold their monarch fall. 
Be the word of battle: God, andour native land! 
[A march. HExeunt tL. U. EF. KING first; ROLLA 
and ALONZO follow handin hand; Souprers close 
up the rear, 8. and L. U. E. , 


SCENE III.—A Wood. 
Enter ROLLA and ALONZO, L. 


Rol. [R. c.] Here, my friend, we separate— 
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PIZARRO. 


Act een Scene 4.) 


more. Rolla, a moment’s pause; we are yet be- 
fore our army’s strength ; one ‘earnest word at 
parting. 

Rol. There is in language, now, no word but 
battle. 

Alon. Yes, one word more—Cora |! 

Rol. Cora? Speak! 

Alon. The next hour brings us— 

Rol. Death or victory ! 

aot It may be victory to one—death to the 
other 

Rol. Or both may fall. 

Alon. If so, my wife and child I bequeath to the 
Ponty fall of Heaven and my king. But should 

only fall, Rolla, be thou my heir. , 

Rol. How? 

aa Be Cora thy wife—be thou a father to my 
chi 

Rol. Rouse thee, . Alonzo! Banish these timid 
fancies ! 

Alon. Rolla! I have tried in vain, and cannot 
fly from the foreboding which oppresses me: thou 
know’st it will not shake me in the fight; but give 
me the promise I exact. 

Rol. If it be Cora’s will, I er ke 

wes his hand.. 

Alon. Tell her it was my last wish, and bear 
'| to her and to my son my last blessing. 

Rol. I will. Now, then, to our posts, and let 
our swords speak for us! oe draw their swords. 

Alon. For the kin Cora! 

Rol. For Cora an the king! 
[Exzeunt ROLLA, R., ALONZO, L 


= Alon. [L.0.] Or parhane’s we part to meet no 
| 
| 


ScENE IV.—A view of the Peruvian Camp. 
Enter an OLD BLIND MAN and a Boy, L 


. mia L.] Have none returned to the scant 
[t. aie ne messenger alone. From the 

tate they all marched to meet the foe. 
0. Man. Hark! .I hear the din of battle. Oh, 
had I still retained my sight, I might now have 


+; grasped a sword, and died a soldiers death! Are 
) | we quite alone ¢” 


; Boy. Yes! I hope my father will be safe ! 
| 0.4 Man. He wil] do his duty. Iam more anxious 
| for thee, my child. ~ 

Boy. I can stay with thee, dear grandfather. 

0. Man. But should the enemy come, they will 
drag thee from me, my boy. 

Boy. Impossible, grandfather ! for they will see 
at once that thou art old and blind, and cannot 
do without me. 

0. Man. Poor child! thou little know’st the 
hearts of theseinhuman men. [Trumpets, alarums 
and discharges of cannon heard, R.] Hark! the 
noise is eared hear the dreadful roaring of the 


fiery engines of these cruel strangers. [Shouts at. 


a distance, R.}] At every shout with involuntary 
| haste I eerie my hand, and fancy still. it grasps 
asword. Alas! I can only serve my country by 

| my prayers. Heaven preserve the Inca and his 
; gallant soldiers! 

Boy. Oh, father! there are soldiers running. 

0. Man. Spaniards, boy ? 

Boy. No, Peruviaas ! 

0. Man. How! and flying from the field? It 
cannot be. 


= 


Enter two Peruvian SOLDIERS, R. 


Oh, speak to them, boy! Whence come you? 
How goes the battle ? 
. Sol. We may not stop; we are sent for the 
reserve behind the hill. The day’s against us. 
{ Bxeunt SOLDIERS. 
0. ae Quick, then, quick ! 


ogee see the points ‘of iances glittering in the 
O. Man. Those are Peruvians. Do they bend. 
this way ? 


Enter a Peruvian SOLDIER, R. 


Boy. Soldier, speak to my blind father. 

Sol. I’m sent to tell the helpless, father, to re- 
treat among the rocks: all will be lost, I fear. 
The king is wounded. 

O. Man. Quick, boy! lead me to the hill, where 
thou may’st view the plain. 

[Alarms—OLD MAN and Boy retire, L 


Enter ATALIBA, wounded, with ORANO, OFFI- 
CERS and SOLDIERS, R. U. E. 


Ata. [c.] My wound is bound ; believe me, the 
hurt is nothing; I may return to the fight. 

Ora. Pardon your servant; but the allotted 
priest who attends the sacred banner has pro- 
nounced, that the Inca’s blood once shed, no 
blessing” can await the day until he leave the 

e 

Ata. Hard restraint! Ob, my poor, brave 
soldiers! Hard that I may no longer be a witness 
of their valor. But haste you; return to your 
comrades: I will not keep one soldier from his 
post. Go, and avenge your faJlen brethren! 

Exeunt ORANO, etc.] I will not repine: my own 
ate is the last anxiety of my heart. It is for you, 
my people, that I feel and fear. 


OLD MAN and Boy advance. 
O. Man. Re c.] Did I not hear the voice of an 
unfortunate? Who is it complains thus? 


Ata. One almost by hope forsaken. 

O. Man. Is the king alive ? 

Ata. The king still lives. 

O. Man. Then thou art not forsaken! Ataliba 
protects the meanest of his subjects. 

Ata. And who shall protect Ataliba ? 

O. Man. The Immortal Powers, that protect 
the just ! The virtues of our monarch alike secure 

to him the affection of his people and the benign 
oar of Heaven. 

Ata. How impious had I murmured! How 
wondrous, thou Supreme Disposer, are thy acts! 
Even in this moment, which I had thought the 
bitterest trial of mortal suffering, thou hast infused 
the sweetest sensation of my life—[aside] it is 
the assurance of my people’s love. 

Boy. [turning forward.] Oh, father! Stranger ! 
See those hideous men that rush upon us yonder! 

Ata. Ha, Spaniards! And I, Ataliba, ill-fated 
fugitive! without a sword even to try the ransom 
of a monarch’s life. 

Enter DAVILLA, ALMAGRO and Spanish Sot- 
DIERS, L 


Dav. "Tis he—our hopes are answered—I know 
him well—it is the king! 

Alm. Away ! Follow with your prize. Avoid 
those Peruvians, though in flight. This way we 
may regain our line. [Hwveunt DaAvILia, AL- 
MAGRO, etc., with ATALIBA prisoner. 

O. Man. The king! Wretched old man, that 
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could not see his gracious form! Boy, would thou 
hadst led me to the reach of those ruffians’ swords ! 
Boy. Father, 
here for refuge. 
O. Man. No—to the rescue of their king— 
they never will desert him. [Alarms without. 
Enter Peruvian OFFICERS and SOLDIERS, ORANO 
following, R. 2 E., and form on L. 
Ora. [R.] Hold, I charge you! Rolla calls. 
Ogi. We cannot combat with their 


engines, 
Enter ROLLA. R. 2 E. 
Rol. [c.] Hold, recreants! cowards! What, 
fear ye death, and fear not shame? By my soul’s 
fury, I cleave to the earth the first of you that 


leader’s heart, that he no more may witness your 
disgrace. Where is the king? 

Ora. From this old man and boy I learn that 
the detachment of the enemy which you observed 
so suddenly to quit the field have succeeded in 
ai him; they are yet in sight. 


this, ye base, disloyal rout ! 


dragging, with ruffian taunts 
father—Ataliba in bondage ! N 
your own vile safety, if you can! 


the stroke I once lamented, but which now spares 
these extinguished eyes the shame of seeing the 
pale, trembling wretches, who dare not follow 
Rolla, though to save their king! 

Rol. Shrink ye from the thunder of the foe, and 


through the heart of this sightless veteran! Eter- 
nal shame pursue you, if you desert me now! But 
do—alone I go—alone—to die with glory by my 
monarch’s side ! 

Sol. Rolla! we'll follow thee! 

ROLLA rushes out, R., followed by ORANO, ete. 

. Man. [u. c.] Oh, god-like Rolla! And thou, 
sun, send from thy clouds avenging lightning to 
his aid! Haste, my boy; ascend some height, and 
tell to my impatient terror what thou seest ! 

Boy. I can climb this rock and the tree above. 
[Ascends a rock, L.] Oh, now I see them—now ! 
yes—and the Spaniards turning by the steep. 

O. Man. Rolla follows them *¢ 

Boy. He does—he does—he moves like an ar- 
row! now he waves his arm to our soldiers. 
[Reports of cannon, R.] Now there is fire and 
smoke. 

O. Man. Yes, fire is the weapon of those fiends. 


all mixed together. 
O. Man. Seest thou the king? : 


fire as he strikes! 

O. Man. Bless thee, Rolla! 
monsters ! | 
Boy. Father! father! the Spaniards fly! Oh, 
now I see the king embracing Rolla! 

[Shouts of victory, flourishing of ees etc. 
O. Man. (falls on his knees, L. c.]. Fountain 
of life! how cun my exhausted breath bear to thee 
thanks for this one moment of my life! My boy, 
come down and let me kiss thee! My strength is 
Boy descends. 


all our countrymen are flying| pyter ATALIBA, ROLLA and PERUVIANS, R. U.Z. 


dreadful | impair the value of the gift. 


stirs, or plunge your dastard swords into your | which early 


l. And bear the Inca off a prisoner? MHear|¢ 


Look there ! the dust | public claim for triumph. Now go we to fulfill the 
you see hangs on the bloody Spaniards’ track, | first, the most sacred duty which belongs to vic- 

your king, your) tory—to dry the widowed and the orphaned tear 
ow fly, and seek | of those whose brave protectors have perished in 


O. Man. _ Bless the voice of Rolla! and bless|| Triumphant march. Kune takes the hand of 


fall ye not at this rebuke? Oh, had ye each but| SCENE I.—A wild retreat. 
one drop of the loyal blood which gushes to waste| CHILD in the background, and WIVES and 


Boy. The wind blows off the smoke: they are| believe it; the blood once stopped, my wound was 


Boy. Yes! Rolla is near him! His sword sheds|have been mournfully avoiding her.] j 


Spare not the| at the Kine’s feet.] Give me my husband; give 


one. 
Boy. Let me helpthee, father! thou tremblest so. | out—is this child fatherless ? 
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[Act XII, Scene 1. 


| 0. Man. "Tis with transport, boy! 


[Boy leads him off, L. Shouts, flourish, etc. 


Ata. [c.] In the name of my people, the savior 
of whose sovereign thou hast this day been, ac- 
cept this emblem of his gratitude. [ Giving Rota 
his sun of diamonds.] 'The tear that falls upon it 
may for a moment dim its lustre, yet does it: not 


Rol. [c.] It was the hand of Heaven, not mine, 
that saved my king. 


Enter Peruvian OFFICER, RB. 
Now, soldier; from Alonzo ? 

Ofi. Alonzo’s genius soon repaired the panic 
broke our ranks; but I fear we have 
to mourn Alonzo’s loss: his eager spirit urged 
him too far in the pursuit. . 

Ata. How! Alonzo slain? Oh, victory dearly 
purchased ! 

Rol. [R. c.] Oh, Cora ! whoshall tell thee this? 
Ata. Rolla, our friend is lost—our native coun- 
ry saved! Our private sorrows must yield to the 


their country’s cause. 


ROLLA, and exeunt R., SOLDIERS following. 


ACT III. 
CoRA Sitting with her 


CHILDREN discovered scattered about. 
GLEE.—W OMEN. 
Fly away, Time, nor be the anxious hour delayed— 
Fly away, Time, that soothes the heart by grief dismayed: 
Should ghastly death appvar in view, 
- 6 can dare it; 
With friends we love, so brave, so true, 
We will share it. 
Fly away, Time, ete. : 
{4 triumphant march of the army is heard ata 
istance. CORA rises and looks anxiously about. 
' Women. Hush! hush! don’t you hear? 
A distant march assails the ear; 
Hark! louder still from yonder hill 
Increasing sounds with terror fill— 
Enter WARRIORS, singing; ATALIBA and ROLLA 
Jollow, R. U. E. CORA attentively examines them 
all as they pass. 


Victory now has made us free, 
We haste, we haste, our frionds to see ! 


Ata. Thanks, thanks, my children! I am well, 


nothing. 
Cora. [approaches ROLLA, C., who appears to 
ere is 
Alonzo? [ROLLA turns away in silence. Falling 
this child his father ! 
Ata. [c.] I grieve that Alonzo is not here. 
Cora. Hope you to find him ? ; 
Ata. Most anxiously. 
Cora. Ataliba! is he not dead ? 

_Ata. No! the gods will have heard our prayers. 
Cora. [starts up.] Is he not dead, Ataliba ? 
Ata. He lives—in my heart. 

Speak 


Cora. Oh, king! torture me not thus! 


en ed 
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Act ILI, Scene 3.) 


aside the little hope that still remains. 


¢| [Turns to ROLLA.] Speak to me, Rolla! thou art 
t! the friend of truth. 

$ Rol. [R. c.] Alonzo has not been found. 

: Cora. (c.] Not found! What mean’st thou? Wilt 


not thou, Rolla, tell me true? Oh, let me not 
hear the thunder rolling at a distance; let the 
-| 3! bolt fall and crush my brain at once. Say not 
| ; that he is not found; say at once that he is dead! 
: Rol. Then should I say false. 

| Cora. False! blessings on thee for that word ! 
i But snatch me from this terrible suspense. [She 
| kneels with the CHILD to Rous.) Lift up thy 
| little hands, my child; perhaps thy ignorance 


; 
| 
may plead better than thy mother’s agony. 
Rol. Alonzo is taken prisoner. - 
Cora. Prisoner! and by the Spaniards? Pizar- 
| To's prisoner? Then he is dead ! 


| ‘Ata. Hope better; the richest ransom which 
| dead realm can yield a herald shall this instant 
ear. 

| - Cora... Now one boon more, beloved monarch. 
| Let me go with the herald. | 

| Ata. Remember, Cora, thou art not a wife only, 
i but a mother, too: hazard not thy own honor 
| and the safety of thy infant. Among these bar- 
| barians, the sight of thy youth, thy loveliness and 


4 innocence, would but rivet faster thy Alonzo’s 
| chains, and rack his heart with added fears for 
$! thee. Wait, Cora, the return of the herald. 
¢ Cora. Teach me how to live till then. 
¢ Ata. Now we go to offer to the gods thanks for 
q our victory, and prayers for Alonzo’s safety. 

[March and procession. Exeunt KING and army, 
i L Me E.; CoRA and CHILD, followed by ROLLA, 

‘R2E. 


4 

4 

: | ——— 

: : 
| t Scene II.—The Wood. Enter Corns andCHIL, R. 

; ou Mild innocence! what will become of 
+, thee 
3 " Enter ROLLA, R. 
$' Rol. [R.] Cora, I attend thy summons at the 
: appointed spot. - , 
| Cora. {c.] Oh, my child, my boy! hast thou 
i still a father ? 
3 Rol. Cora, can thy child be fatherless while 
$: Rolla lives ? 
$: Cora. Will he not soon want a mother, too? 
¢: For canst thou think I will survive Alonzo’s loss? 


{ 
{ 
; was not Alonzo’s friend ? 

| Rol. a) His parting words—- 

Cora. His parting words! [ Wildly.] Oh, speak! 
| Rol. Consigned to me two precious trusts—his 
| blessing to his son, and a last request to thee. 
| Cora, His last request ! his last! Oh, name it! 
| Rol. If I fall, said he—and sad forebodings 
- Shook him while he spoke—promise to take Cora 
; $i for thy wife; be thou a father to my child. I 
| 3: pledged my word to him, and we parted. Observe 
' ne, Cora, I repeat this only as my faith to do so 
; Was given to Alonzo—for myself I neither cherish 
| Claim nor hope. a as 

owe Ha! does my reason fail me, or 
what is horrid light that presses on my brain ? 


t 


‘we shall be safe. 


Ata. [L. C.] Dearest Cora, do not thus dash/Oh, Alonzo! it may be that thou hast fallen a 


victim to thy own guileless heart; hadst thou 


Cora. The little hope! yet still there is hope!! been silent, hadst thou not made a fatal legacy 


of these wretched charms— 

Rol. Cora! what hateful suspicion has .pos- 
sessed thy mind ? | | 

Cora. Yes, yes, ’tis clear—his spirit was en- 
snared ; he was led to the fatal spot, where mortal 
valor could not front a host of murderers. He 
fell—in vain:did he exclaim for help to Rolla. At 
a distance thou look’dst on, and smil’dst. Thou 
couldst have saved him—couldst, but didst not. 

Rol. Oh, glorious sun! can I have deserved this ? 
Cora, rather bid me strike this sword into my 
heart— 7 ' 

Cora. No, live! live for love! for that love thou 
seekest; whose blossoms are to shoot from the 
bleeding grave of thy betrayed and slaughtered 
friend! But thou hast borne to me the last words 
of my Alonzo! now hear mine: Sooner shall this 
boy draw poison from this tortured breast—sooner 
would I link me to the pallid corse of the meanest 
wretch that perished with Alonzo, than he call 
Rolla father—than I cali Rolla husband ! 

Rol. Yet call me what I am—thy friend, thy 
protector ! 

Cora. (distractedly.| Away! I have no protec- 
tor but my God! [Falls on her knees. ROLLA 
steps back, R.) With this child in my arms will I 
hasten to the field of slaughter.. There, with 
these hands, will I turn up to the light every 
mangled body—seeking, however by death dis- 
figured, the sweet smile of my Alonzo—with fear- 
ful cries I will shriek out his name till my. veins 
snap! If the smallest spark of life remain, he 
will know the voice of his Cora, open for.a moment 
his unshrouded eyes, and. bless me with a last look. 
[Rises.] But if we find him not—oh, then, my boy, 
we will to the Spanish camp—that. look. of thine 
will win me passage through a thousand swords— 
they, too, are men! Is there a heart that could 
drive back the wife that seeks her bleeding hus- 
band; or the innocent babe that cries. for his im- 
prisoned father? No, no, my child; everywhere 
A wretched mother, bearing a 
pooor orphan in her arms, has. Nature’s passport 
through the world. Yes, yes, my son, we'll go 
and seek thy father. | 

are ROLLA, and exits with the CHILD, R. 

l. [c., after a pause of agitation.] Could I 
have merited one breath of thy reproaches, Cora 
I should be the wretch I think I was not formed 
to be. Her safety must be my present purpose— 
then to convince her she has wronged me. 

. . [Exit Le 


ScENE ITI.—P1zaRrro’s Tent. P1zaRRo travers- 
ing the stage in agitation. 

Pig. Well, capricious idol, Fortune, be my ruin 
thy work and boast. To myself I will still be 
true. Yet, ere I fall, grant me thy smile to pros- 
per in one act of vengeance, and be that smile 
Alonzo’s death. 

Enter ELVIRA, R. 


| Who’s there? Who dares intrude? [c.] Why 


does my guard neglect their duty ? 

Elv. [r.] Thy guard did what they could; but 
they knew their duty better than to enforce au- 
thority when I refused obedience. 
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10 PIZARRO. 


Piz. And what is it thou desirest ? 


| lv. [R. c.] To see how a hero bears misfor- 
_ tunes. Thou, Pizarro, art not now collected—not 
_ thyself. 


Piz. Wouldst thou I should rejoice that the 
spears of the enemy, led by accursed Alonzo, have 
| pierced the bravest hearts of my followers ? 

Hlv. No! I would have thee cold and dark as 
the night that follows the departed storm; still 
and sullen as the awful pause that precedes Na- 
ture’s convulsion; yet I would have thee feel as- 
sured that a new morning shall arise, when the 
| warrior’s spirit shall stalk forth—nor fear the 
future, nor lament the past. 

Piz. Woman! Elvira! why had not all my 
men hearts like thine ! 

Elv. Then would thy brow have this day worn 
the crown of Quito. ) | 

Piz. Oh! hope fails me while that scourge of 
my life and fame, Alonzo, leads the enemy. 

Elv. Pizarro, I am come to probe the hero 
_ farther; not now his courage, but his magnanimity. 
Alonzo is thy prisoner. 

Piz. How! 

Elv. ’Tis certain: Valverde saw him even now 
dragged in chains within thy camp. I chose to 
bring thee this intelligence myself. 

Piz. Bless thee, Elvira, for the news! 
in my power! 
victory is mine! 

Elv. Pizarro, this is savage and unmanly tri- 
umph. Believe me, thou raisest impatience in 
my mind to see the man whose valor and whose 
_ genius awe Pizarro; whose misfortunes are Pizar- 
ro’s triumph; whose bondage is Pizarro’s safety. 

Piz. [R.] Guard! Drag here the Spanish 
prisoner, Alonzo! Quick, bring the traitor here! 

Elv. What shall be his fate? 

Piz. [R. c.] Death! death! in lingering tor- 
ments! protracted to the last stretch that burn- 
ing vengeance can devise and fainting life sustain! 
| lv. [u. c.] Shame on thee! Wilt thou have 

it said that the Peruvians found Pizarro could not 
conquer till Alonzo felt that he could murder ? 

Piz. Be it said—I care not! His fate is sealed. 
Why this interest for a stranger? Whatis Alonzo’s 
fate to thee ? 

Elv. [u.|] His fate! nothing! thy glory, every- 
thing! 'Think’st thou I could love thee, stripped 
of fame, of honor and a just renown? Know me 
better. 

Piz. [L. c.] Thoushouldst have known me better. 
Thou shouldst have known that, once provoked to 
hate, I am forever fixed in vengeance. [ALONZO 
is brought in, im chains, guarded, R.; PIZARRO 
turns and surveys him.| Welcome, welcome, Don 
_ Alonzo de Molina! ’tis long since we have met. 
Thy mended looks should speak a life of rural in- 
dolence. How is it that, amid the toils and cares 
of war, thou dost preserve the healthful bloom of 
careless ease? ‘Tell me thy secret. 

Alon. [R.] Thou wilt not profit by it. Whate’er 
the toils or cares of war, peace still is here. 

Putting his hand to his heart. 

Piz. Sarcastic boy ! 

flv. Thou art answered rightly. 
with the unfortunate ? 
| Piz. And thou art wedded, too, I hear; aye, and 
the father of a lovely boy—the heir, no doubt, of 
all his father’s loyalty—of all his mother’s faith. 
Alon. The heir, I trust, of all his father’s scorn 


Alonzo 
Then J am the conqueror—the 
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of fraud, oppression and hypocrisy; the heir, I 
hope, of all his mother’s virtue, gentleness and 
truth; the heir, I am sure, to all Pizarro’s hate. 

Piz. Really! Now do I feel for this poor orphan; 
for fatherless to-morrow’s sun shall see that child. 
Alonzo, thy hours are numbered ! 

Elv. Pizarro—no! 

Piz. Hence—or dread my anger. 

Elv. [c.] I will not hence; nor do I dread thy 
anger. 

Alon. [to ELVIRA.] Generous loveliness! spare 
thy unavailing pity. Seek not to thwart the tiger 
with his prey beneath his fangs. 

Piz. Audacious rebel! ‘Thou, a renegade from 
thy monarch and thy God! 

Alon. ’Tis false. 

Piz. Art thou not, tell me, a deserter from thy 
country’s legions, and, with vile heathen leagued, 
hast thou not warred against thy native land ? 

Alon. No! Deserter I am none! I was not 
born among robbers! pirates! murderers! When 
those legions, lured by the abhorred lust of gold, 
and by thy foul ambition urged, forgot the honor 
of Castilians, and forsook the duties of humanity, 
they deserted me. I have not warred against my 
native land, but against those who have usurped 
its power. ‘The banners of my country, when first 
I followed arms beneath them, were Justice, Faith 
and Mercy. If these are beaten down, and tram- 
pled under foot, I have no country, nor exists the 
power entitled to reproach me with revolt. 

Piz. The power to judge and punish thee, at 
least, exists. 

Alon. Where are my judges ? 

Piz. Thou wouldst appeal to the war council? 

Alon. If the good Las Casas have yet a seat 
there, yes; if not, I appeal to Heaven! 

Piz. And to impose upon the folly of Las Casas, 
what would be the excuses of thy treason ? 

Elv. The folly of Las Casas! Such, doubtless, 
his mild precepts seem to thy hard-hearted wis- 
dom! Oh, would I-might have lived, asI will die, 
a sharer in the follies of Las Casas! 

Alon. To him I should not need to urge the foul 
barbarities which drove me from your side; but 
I would gently lead him by the hand, through all 
the lovely fields of Quito; there, in many a spot 
where late was barrenness and waste, I would 
show him how now the opening blossom, blade, or 
perfumed bud, sweet, bashful pledges of delicious 
harvest, wafting their incense to the ripening sun, 
give cheerful promise to the hope of industry. 
This, I would say, is my work: I would show him 
many an eye, and many a hand, by gentleness 
from error won, raised in pure devotion to the 
true and only God! this, too, I could tell him, is 
Alonzo’s work! ‘Then would Las Casas clasp me 
in his aged arms; from his uplifted eyes a tear of 
gracious thankfulness would fall upon my head, 
and that one blessed drop would be to me at once 
this world’s best proof that Thad acted rightly 
here, and surest hope of my Creator’s: mercy and 
reward hereafter. 

Elv. Happy, virtuous Alonzo! And thou, 
Pizarro, wouldst appall, with fear of death, a man 
who thinks and acts as he does! 

Piz. Daring, obstinate enthusiast! But know, 
the pious blessing of thy preceptor’s tears does 
not avail thee here; he has fled, like thee—like 
thee, no doubt, to join the foes of Spain. The 
perilous trial of the next reward thou hopest is t 
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nearer than perhaps thou’st thought; for, by my 
country’s wrongs and by mine own, to-morrow’s 
sun shall see thy death! 

Elv. Hold! Pizarro, hear me! If not always 
justly, at least act always greatly. Name not thy 
country’s wrongs—'tis plain they have no share in 
thy resentment. Thy fury ’gainst this youth is 
sag hate, and deadly personal revenge; if this 

so—and even now thy detected conscience in 
that look avows it—profane not the name of jus- 
tice or thy country’s cause, but let him arm, and 
bid him to the field on equal terms. 

Pig. Officious advocate for treason, peace! 
Bear him hence—he knows his sentence. 

[Retires back. 

Alon. [to PIZARKO.] Thy revenge is eager, and 
I'm thankful for it; to me thy haste is mercy. 
[To ELVIRA.] For thee, sweet pleader in misfor- 
tune’s cause, accept my parting thanks. This 
camp is not thy proper sphere. Wert thou among 
yon savages, as they are called, thou’dst find com- 
panions more congenial to thy heart. 

Pig. [returns to c.] Yes; she shall bear the 
tidings of thy death to Cora. 

Alon. Inhuman man! that pang, at least, might 
have been spared me: but thy malice shall not 
shake my constancy. I go to death—many shall 
bless, and none will curse my memory. Thou still 
wilt live, and still wilt be—Pizarro! 

[Exit, guarded, R. 

Elv. .[L. c.] Now, by the indignant scorn that 
burns upon my cheek, my soul is shamed and sick- 
ened at the meanness of thy vengeance. , 

Piz. What has thy romantic folly aimed at? He 
is mine enemy, and in my power. ° 

Elw. [R.] He is in your power, and therefore is 
no more an enemy. Pizarro, 
virtue—I ask not of thee nobleness of mind—I re- 
quire only just dealing to the fame thou hast ac- 
quired—to be not the assassin of thine ownrenown. 
Do not an act which, howe’er thy present power 
mnay gloss it to the world, will make thee hateful 
: brs future ages—accursed and scorned by pos- 


ty. | | 

Pig. And should posterity applaud my deeds, 
think’st thou my mouldering bones would rattle 
then with transport in my tomb? This isrenown 
for visionary boys to dream of—I understand it 
not. The fame I value shall uplift my living esti- 
mation—o’erbear with popular support the envy 
of my foes—advance my purposes and aid my 
power. 

Elv. Pizarro, thou no longer lov’st me! — 

Pig. It is not so, Elvira. But what might I not 
suspect—this wond’rous interest for a stranger ! 
Take back thy reproach. | . 

Elv. No, Pizarro; as yet I am not lost to thee, 
one string still remains and binds me to thy fate. 
Do not, I conjure thee—do not, for thine own 
sake, tear it asunder: shed not Alonzo’s blood ! 

Pig. My resolution is fixed. 


Elv. Even though that moment lose thee Elvira 


forever ¢ 

Pig. Even so. 

Elv. Pizarro, if not to honor, if not to human- 
ity, yet listen to affection ;. bear some memory of 
the sacrifices I have made for thy sake. Have I 
not for thee ee my parents, my friends, my 
fame, my native land? When escaping, did I not 

in rushing to thy arms, to bury myself in the 
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perils—heavy storms at sea, and frightful ’scapes 
on shore? Even on this dreadful day, amid the 
rout of battle, who remained firm and constant 
at Pizarro’s side? Who presented her bosom as 
the shield to the assailing foe? 

Piz. ’Tis truly spoken, all. In love thou art thy 
sex’s miracle, in war the soldier’s pattern; and 
therefore my whole heart and half my acquisi- 
tions are thy right. 

Elv. Convince me I possess the first, I exchange 
all title to the latter for—mercy to Alonzo ! 

Piz. No more! Had I intended to prolong his 
doom, each word thou utterest now would hasten 
on his fate. | 

Elv. Alonzo, then, at morn will die ? 


Piz. Think’st thou yon sun will set? As 


surely at its rising shall Alonzo die! 

Elv. [c.] Then be it done: the string is 
cracked—sundered forever. But mark me—thou 
hast heretofore had cause, ’tis true, to doubt my 
resolution, howe’er offended ;. but mark me now— 
the lips which, cold and jeering, barbing revenge 
with rancorous mockery, can insult a fallen en- 
emy, shall nevermore receive the pledge of love. 
The arm which, unshaken by its bloody purpose, 
shall assign to needless torture the victim who 
avows his heart, nevermore shall press the hand 
of faith! Pizarro, scorn not my words; beware 
thou slight’st them not! I feel how noble are the 
motives which now animate my thoughts. Who 
could not feel as I do, I condemn: who, feeling 
so, yet would not act as I shall, I despise. 

Piz. [with a smile of contempt.] I have heard 
thee, Elvira, and know well the noble motives 
which inspire thee—fit advocate in virtue’s cause ! 
Believe me, I pity thy tender feelings for the 
youth Alonzo! He dies at sunrise! [zit L. 

Elv. ’Tis well! ’tis just I should be humble. I 
had ee myself, and in the cause of innocence 
assumed the tone of virtue. "T'was fit I should be 
rebuked, and by Pizarro. Fall, fall, ye few re- 
luctant drops of weakness—the last these eyes 
shall ever shed. How a woman can love, Pizarro, 
thou hast known too well; how she can hate thou 
hast yet to learn. Yes, thou undaunted! ‘thou 
‘‘ whom yet no mortal hazard has appalled! thou 
‘¢ who, on Panama’s brow, didst make alliance with 


‘“‘the raving elements, that tore the silence of that | 


“horrid night when thou ‘didst follow, as thy pio- 
‘‘neer, the crashing thunder’s drift, and, stalking 
‘‘o’er the trembling earth, didst plant thy banner 
‘“by the red volcano’s mouth! thou who, when 


| “battling on thesea, and thy brave ship was blown 


‘‘to splinters, wast seen—as thou didst bestride a 
“fragment of the smoking wreck—to wave thy 
. glittering sword above thy head, as thou wouldst 
‘‘defy the world in that extremity! Come, fear- 
‘‘less man!” now meet the last and fellest peril of 
thy life—meet and survive an injured woman’s 
fury, if thou canst ! [Exit B. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I.—A dungeon; ALONZO im chains; a 
SENTINEL walking near, L. U.'E. 

Alon. fc.) For the last time I have beheld the 
shadowed ocean close upon the light. For the last 
time, through my cleft dungeon’s roof, I now be- 
hold the quivering lustre of the stars. For the 


bosom of the deep? Have I not shared all thy|last time, oh, sun! (and soon the hour) I shall 
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Then comes my death, and in the morning of my 
day I fall, which— No, Alonzo, date not the life 
which thou hast run by the mean reck’ning of 
the hours and days which thou has breathed: a 
life spent worthily should be measured by a no- 
bler line—by deeds, not years. Then wouldst 
thou murmur not, but bless the Providence 
_ which, in so short a span, made thee the instru- 
ment of wide and spreading blessings to the help 
less and oppressed! Though sinking in decrepit 
| age, he prematurely falls whose memory records 
no benefit conferred by him on man. ‘They only 
have lived long who have lived virtuously. 


Enter a SOLDIER. Shows the SENTINEL G pass- 
port, who withdraws. 


What bear you there ? 

Sol. These refreshments I was ordered to leave 
in your dungeon. 

Alon. By whom ordered? 

Sol. By the Lady Elvira; she will be here herself 
before the dawn. 

Alon. Bear back to her my humblest thanks ; 
and take thou the refreshments, friend. I need 
them not. 

Sol. 1 have served under you, Don Alonzo. 
_ Pardon my saying that my heart pities you. 

(Hart L. U. E. 
Alon. In Pizarro’scamp, to pity the unfortunate, 
no doubt, requires forgiveness. [Looking out.]| 
Surely, even now, thin streaks of glimmering 
light steal on the darkness of the east. If so, 
my life is but one hour more. I will not watch the 
coming dawn; but in the darkness of my cell, my 
last prayer to thee, Power Supreme, shall be for 
my wife and child! Grant them to dwell in inno- 
cence and peace; grant health and purity of mind 
—all else is worthless. [nters the cave, R. U. E. 

Sen. Who’s there? answer quickly! who’s 
there ? 

Rol. (without, L.] A friar, come to visit your 
prisoner. 


ROLLA enters, L. U. E., disguised as a monk. 


_[c.] Inform me, friend, is not Alonzo, the Spanish 
_ prisoner, confined in this dungeon ? 
Sen. [C.] He is. 
Rol. I must speak with him. 
Sen. You must not. 
[Stopping him with his spear. 
Rol. He is my friend. 
Sen. Not if he were thy brother. 
Rol. What is to be his fate ? 
Sen. He dies at sunrise. 
Rol. Ha! then I come in time. 
Sen. Just—to witness his death. 
fol. Soldier, I must speak with him. 
Sen. Back, back! It is impossible. 
Rol. I do entreat thee, but for one moment. 
Sen. Thou entreat’st in vain—my orders are 
most strict. 

Rol. Even now I saw a messenger go hence. 

Sen. He brought a pass which we are all accus- 
tomed to obey. 

Rol. Look on this wedge of massive gold— 
look on these precious gems. In thy own land 
they will be wealth for thee and thine beyond thy 
hope or wish. ‘Take them—they are thine. Let 
me but pass one minute with Alonzo. 


behold thy rising, and thy level beams melting | 
the pale mists of morn to glittering dew-drops. | old Castilian! 
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Sen. Away ! wouldst thou corrupt me? Me! an 
I know my duty better. 

Rol. Soldier—hast thou a wife ? 

Sen. I have. 

fol. Hast thou children ? 

Sen. Four—honest, lovely boys. 

Rol. Where didst thou leave them ? 

Sen. Inmy native village; even in the cot where 
myself was born. 

Rol. Dost thou love thy children and thy wife ? 

Sen. Do I love them? God knows my heart—I 
do! 

Rol. Soldier! imagine thou wert doomed to die 
a cruel death in this strange land. What would 
be thy last request ? 

Sen. That some of my comrades should carry 
my dying blessing to my wife and children. 

Rol. Oh! but if that comrade was at thy prison 
gate, and should there be told: thy fellow-soldier 
dies at sunrise, yet thou shalt not for a moment 
see him, nor shalt thou bear his dying blessing to 
his poor children or his wretched wife—what 
wouldst thou think of him who thus could drive 
thy comrade from the door ? 

Sen. How! 

Rol. Alonzo has a wife and child. I am come 
but to receive for her, and for her babe, the last 
blessing of my friend. 

Sen. Go in. 

[ Shoulders his spear, and walks to L. U. E. 

Rol. [c.] Oh, holy Nature! thou dost never 
plead in vain. There is not, of our earth, a crea- 
ture bearing form and life, human or savage— 
native of the forest wild, or giddy air—around 
whose parent bosom thou hast not a cord en- 
twined of power to tie them to their offSpring’s 
claims, and at thy will to draw them back to thee. 
On iron pinions borne, the blood-stained vulture 
cleaves the storm, yet is the plumage closest to 
her heart soft as the cygnet’s down, and o’er her 
unshelled brood the murmuring ring-dove sits not 
more gently. Yes, now he is beyond the porch, 
barring the outer gate! Alonzo! Alonzo! my 
friend! Ha! in gentle sleep! Alonzo, rise! 

Alon. How! is my hour elapsed? Well, [re- 
turning from the recess, R. U. E.| I am ready. 

Rol. Alonzo, know me. 

Alon. What voice is that? 

Rol. ’Tis Rolla’s. [ Takes off his disguise. 

Alon. Rolla! my friend! [Hmbraces him. 
Heavens! how couldst thou pass the guard? Di 
this habit— 

Rol. There is not a moment to be lost in words. 
This disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, 
as I passed our field of battle; it has gained me 
entrance to thy dungeon: now take it, thou, and fly. 

Alon. And Rolla— 

Rol. Will remain here in thy place. 

Alon. And die for me? No! Rather eternal 
tortures rack me. 

Rol. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life 
Pizarro seeks, not Rolla’s; and from my prison 
soon will thy arm deliver me. Or, should it be 
otherwise, I am as a blighted plantain standing 
alone amid the sandy desert—nothing seeks or 
lives beneath my shelter. Thou art a husband 
and a father: the being of a lovely wife and help- 
less infant hangs upon thy life. Go, go, Alonzo! 
Go, to save not thyself, but Cora and thy child! 

Alon. Urge me not thus, my friend! I had 
prepared to die in peace. 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


moments precious to 


— 


Rol. To die in peace! devoting her thou’st 
sworn to live for, to madness, misery and death! 
For, be assured, the state I left her in forbids all 
hope, but from thy quick return. 

Alon. Oh, God ! 


Rol. If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo, now heed 
me well. I think thou hast not known that Rolla 
ever pledged his word, and shrunk from its fulfill- 
ment. And by the heart of truth I swear, if thou 
art proudiy obstinate to deny thy friend the 

rt of preserving Cora’s life, in thee no 
power that sways the will of man shall stir me 
hence; and thou’lt but have the desperate triumph 


b| of seeing Rolla perish by thy side, with the assured 


conviction that Cora and thy child are lost forever! 

Alon. Oh, Rolla! you distract me! 

Rol. Begone! A moment’s further pause, and 
all is lost. The dawn approaches. Fear not for 
me; I will treat with Pizarro, as for surrender and 
submission. I shall gain time, doubt not; while 
thou, with a chosen band, passing the secret way, 
may’st at night return, release thy friend and bear 
him back in triumph. Yes, hasten, dear Alonzo! 
Even now I hear the frantic Cora call thee! 
Haste, Alonzo! Haste! haste! 

Alon. Rolla, 1 fear thy friendship drives me 
from honor and from right. 

Rol. Did Rolla ever counsel dishonor to his 
friend ? 

Alon. Oh, my preserver! [Embracing him. 

Rol. I feel thy warm tears dropping on my cheek. 
Go! I am rewarded. [Throwing the friar’s gar- 
ment over him.) There, conceal thy face ; and, that 
they may not clank, hold fast thy chains. Now, 
God be with thee! : 

Alon. At night we meet again. Then, so aid 
me Heaven! 1 return to save, or perish with 
thee! (Brit L. U. E. 

Rol. [looking after him.] He has passed the 
outer porch—he is safe! he will soon embrace his 
wife and child! Now, Cora, didst thou not wrong 
me? This is the first time throughout my life I 
ever deceived man. Forgive me, God of Truth, 
if I am wrong! Alonzo flatters himself that we 
shall meet again! Yes, there! [lifting his hands 
to heaven] assuredly we shall meet again; there 
possess in peace the joys of everlasting love and 
friendship, on earth imperfect and embittered. 
I will retire, lest the guard return before Alonzo 
may have passed their lines. 

'[Retires into the cavern. 


Enter ELVIRA, L. U. E. 


Elv. [t. ¢.] No, not Pizarro’s brutal taunts, 
not the glowing admiration which I feel for this 
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Elv. What if I call the guard ? 
Rol. Do so—Alonzo still gains time. 
Elv. What if thus I free myself? 
[Shows a dagger. 
Rol. Strike it to my heart—still with the con- 
vulsive grasp of death I'll hold thee fast. 
Elv. Release me! I give my faith I neither 
will alarm the guard nor cause pursuit. . 
Rol. At once I trust thy word. A feeling bold- 
ness in those eyes assures me that thy soul is 
noble. 
Elv. What is thy name? Speak freely ; by my 
oe the guard is removed beyond the outer 
orch. 
. Rol. My name is Rolla. 
E£lv. The Peruvian leader ? 
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Rol. I was so yesterday; to-day the Spaniards’ 


captive. 


£lv. And friendship for Alonzo moved thee to 


this act? 


Rol. Alonzo is my friend—I am prepared to | 


die for him. Yet isthe cause a motive stronger 
far than friendship. 

Elv. One only passion else could urge such 
generous rashness. 

Rol. And that is— 


Elv. Gallant, ingenuous Rolla! Know that my 
purpose here was thine; and were I to save thy 
friend— 

Rol. How! a woman blessed with gentleness 
and courage, and yet not Cora! 

Elv. Does Rolla think so meanly of all female 
hearts ? 

Rol. Not so—you are worse and better than we 
are ! 

Elv. Were I to save thee, Rolla, from the 
tyrant’s vengeance—restore thee to thy native 
land, and thy native land to peace—wouldst thou 
not rank Elvira with the good ? 

Rol. To judge the action I must know the 
means. ( 

Elv. Take this dagger. 

Rol. How to be used ? 

Elv. I will conduct thee to the tent where fell 
Pizarro sleeps—the scourge of innocence—the 
terror of thy race—the fiend that desolates thy 
afflicted country. 

Rol. Hast thou not been injured by Pizarro? 

Elv. Deeply as scorn and insult can infuse their 
deadly venom. 

Rol. And thou ask’st that I shall murder him 
in his sleep ! | , 

Llv. Would he not have murdered Alonzo in 


noble youth, shall raise an interest in my harassed | his chains? He that sleeps, and he that’s hound, 


bosom which honor would not sanction. If he 
reject the vengeance my heart has sworn against 
the nt whose death alone can save this land, 
yet shall the delight be mine to restore him to his 
Cora’s arms, to his dear child, and to the un- 
offending people whom his virtues guide and valor 
guards. Alonzo, come forth ! | 


Enter ROLLA, RB. U. E. 


Ha! [c.] Who art thou? Where is Alonzo? 
Rol. [z. c.] Alonzo’s fled. 
Elv. Filed! 
Rol. [c.} Yes; and he must not be pursued. 
Pardon roughness, [seizing her hand] but a 
lonzo’s flight. 


—— 
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are equally defenseless. Hear me, Rolla: so may 
I prosper in this perilous act, as, searching my 
full heart, I have put by all rancorous motive of 
private ee there, and feel that I advance 
to my dread purpose in the cause of human na- 
ture, and at the call of sacred Justice ! 

Rol. The God of Justice sanctifies no evil as a 
step towards good. Great actions cannot be 
achieved by wicked means. 

Eilv. Then, Peruvian, since thou dost feel so 
coldly for thy country’s wrongs, this hand, though 
it revolt my soul, shall strike the blow. 

Rol. Then is thy destruction certain, and for 
Peru thou perishest. Give me the dagger !. 

Elv. Now follow me; but first—and dreadful 
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is oe hard necessity—thou must strike down the 


ard. 
o Rol. The soldier who was on guard here ? 

Elv. Yes, him; else, seeing thee, the alarm 
would be instant. | 

Rol. And I must stab that soldier as I pass? 
Take back thy dagger. 

Elv. Rolla! 

Rol. That soldier, mark me, isa man! All are 
not men that bear the human form. He refused 
my prayers—refused my gold—denying to admit 
me—till his own feelings bribed him. For my na- 
tion’s safety I would not harm that man. 

Elv. Then he must with us.- I will answer for 
his safety. | | 

Rol. Be that plainly understood between us: 
for, whate’er betide our enterprise, I will not risk 
a hair of that man’s head, to save my heartstrings 
from consuming fire. [Exeunt L. U. E. 


ScENE II.—The inside of PIzARRO’S Tent. PIZAR- 
RO on a couch, at the back of stage, Cc. 


Piz. [in his sleep.| No mercy, traitor! Now at 
his heart! Stand off there, you! Let me see him 
bleed! Ha, ha, ha! Let me hear that groan 
again. 

Enter ROLLA and ELVIRA, L. 


Elv. [L. c.] There! Now, lose not a moment. 

Rol. Thou must leave me now. This scene of 
blood fits not a woman’s presence. 

Elv. But a moment’s pause may— 

Rol. Go! retire to thy own tent, and return not 
here. I will come to thee. Be thou not known 
in this business, I implore thee! 

Elv. I will withdraw the guard that waits. 

[Brit w. 

Rol. [. c.] Now have lin my power the ac- 
cursed destroyer of my country’s peace: yet tran- 
quilly he rests. God! can this man sleep? 

Piz. [in his sleep.) Away, away, hideous 
fiends! Tear not my bosom thus! 

Rol. No, I was in error: the balm of sweet re- 
pose he never more can know. Look here, Ambi- 
tion’s fools! ye by whose inhuman pride the 
bleeding sacrifice of nations is held as nothing, 
behold the rest of the guilty! He isin my power ; 
and one blow— No! my heart and hand refuse 
the act: Rolla cannot be an assassin! Yet Elvira 
must be saved. [Approaches the couch.] Pizarro, 
awake ! 

Piz. [starts up.] Who? Guard! 

Rol. Speak not—another word is thy death. 
Call not for aid! this arm will be swifter than thy 

ard. 

OP ie. Who art thou, and what is thy will ? 

Rol. Iam thine enemy, Peruvian Rolla! 
death is not my will, or I 
sleeping. 

Piz. Speak—what else? 

Rol. Now thou art at my mercy, answer me! 
Did a Peruvian ever yet wrong or injure thee, or 
any of thy nation? Didst thou, or any of thy 
nation, ever yet show mercy to a Peruvian in thy 
power? Now shalt thou feel—and if thou hast a 
heart, thow’lt feel it keenly—-a Peruvian’s ven- 
geance! [Drops his dagger at his feet.| There! 

Piz. Is it possible! 


Thy 
could have slain thee 


Rol. Can Pizarro be surprised at this? I thought | justice. 


[Act IV, Scene 2. 


precept. Thou see’st, at least, it is the Peruvian’s 
practice. , 
Piz. Rolla, thou hast indeed surprised—sub- 
dued me. [ Retires L. 
Reenter ELVIRA, L., not seeing PIZARRO. . 


Elv. Isit done? Is hedead? [Sees P1zaRRo. ] 
How, still living! Then I am lost! And for you, 
wretched Peruvians, mercy is no more! Oh, 
Rolla! Treacherous or cowardly ? 

Piz. How! can it be that— 

Rol. Away! Elvira speaks she ‘knows not 
what! Leave me, {to Etvirra] I conjure thee, 
with Pizarro. - 

Elv. How! Rolla, dost thou think I shall re- 
tract—or that I meanly will deny that in thy 
hand I placed a poniard to be plunged into that 
tyrant’s heart? No! my sole regret is that I 
trusted to thy weakness, and did not strike the 
blow myself. Too soon thou’lt learn that mercy 
to that man is direct cruelty to all thy race ! 

Piz. Guard! quick! a guard to seize this fran- 
tic woman. a . 

Elv. [R.] Yes, a guard! T call them, too! And 
soon I know they'll lead me to my death. But 
think not, Pizarro, the fury of thy flashing eyes 
shall awe me for a moment! Nor think that 
woman’s anger, or the feelings of an injured heart, 
prompted me to this design. No! had I been only 
influenced so, thus failing, shame and remorse 
would weigh me down. But, though defeated and 
destroyed, as now I am, such is the greatness of 
the cause that urged me, I shall perish gloryin 
in the attempt, and my last breath of life shail 
speak the proud avowal of my pu to have 
rescued millions of innocents from the blood- 
thirsty tyranny of one, by ridding the insulted 
world of thee! 

Rol. Had the act been noble as the motive, 
Rolla would not have shrunk from its performance. 
Enter GUARDS, R. 

Piz. Seize this discovered fiend, who sought to 
kill your leader. : | 

Elv. Touch me not, at the peril of your souls; 
I am your prisoner, and will follow you. But 
thou, their triumphant leader, first shall hear me. 
Yet, first, for thee, Rolla, accept my forgiveness ; 
even had I been the victim of thy nobleness of 
heart, I should have admired thee forit. But 'twas 
myself provoked my doom. Thou wouldst have 
shielded me. Let not thy contempt follow me to 
the grave. Didst thou but know the fiend-like 
arts by which this hypocrite first undermined the 
virtue of a guileless heart ! how, even in the pious 
sanctuary wherein I dwelt, by corruption and by 
fraud he practiced upon those in whom I most 
confided—till my distempered fancy led me, step 

by step, into the abyss of guilt— 

Piz. Why am I not obeyed? ‘Tear her hence! 

Elv. ’Tis past—but didst thou know my story, 
Rolla, thou.wouldst pity me. : 

Rol. From my soul I do pity thee. 

Piz. Villains! drag her to the dungeon! pre- 
pare the torture instantly ! . | 

Elv. Soldiers, but a moment more. ’Tis to 
applaud your general; it is to tell the astonished 
world that, for once, Pizarro’s sentence is an act 
of justice ; yes, rack me with the sharpest tortures 
that ever agonized the human frame; it will be 

Yes, bid the minions of thy fury wrench 


forgiveness of injuries had been the Christian’s| forth the sinews of those arms that have caressed, 
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Act V, Scene 1.) 


_and even defended thee! Bid them pour burn- 
ing metal into the bleeding cases of these eyes, 
that so oft—oh, God!—have hung with love and 
homage on thy looks; then approach me, bound 
on the abhorred wheel, there glut thy savage 


eyes with the convulsive spasms of that dishonor- 


ed bosom which was once thy pillow! 


a 


Yet will 
I bear it all; for it will be justice, all! And 
when thou shalt bid them tear me to my death, 
hoping that thy unshrinking ears may at last be 
feasted with the music of my cries, I will not 
utter one shriek or groan; but to the last gasp 
my body’s patience shall deride thy vengeance, 
as my soul defies thy power! 

Piz. Hear’st thou the wretch whose hands 
were even now prepared for murder ? 

Fol. Yes; and if her accusation’s false, thou 
wilt not shrink from hearing her; if true, thy 
barbarity cannot make her suffer the pangs thy 
conscience will inflict on thee. 

Elv. {c.] And now, farewell, world! Rolla, 
farewell! Farewell, thou condemned of Heaven! 
[to PIZARRO] for ‘repentance and remorse, I 
know, will never touch thy heart. We shall 
meet again. Ha! be it thy horror here to know 
that we shall meet hereafter! And when thy 
pa hour approaches, hark to the knell, whose 
dreadful beat will strike to thy despairing soul. 
Then will vibrate on thy ear the curses of the 
cloistered saint from whom thou stolest me. 
Then, the last shrieks which burst from my 
mother’s breaking heart, as she died, appealing 
to her God against the seducer of her child! 
Then the blood-stifled groan of my murdered 
brother—murdered by thee, fell monster—seeking 
atonement for his sister’s ruined honor! I hear 
them now! To me the recollection’s madness! 
At such an hour what will it be to thee? 

Piz. A moment’s more delay, and at the peril 
of your lives— 

Elv. I have spoken, and the last mortal frailty 
of my heart is past. And now, with an undaunt- 
ed spirit and unshaken firmness, I go to meet my 
destiny. That I could not live nobly, has been 
Pizarro’s act—that I will die nobly, shall be my 
own. [Exit, guarded, R. 

Piz. [u. c.] Rolla, I would not thou, a warrior 
valiant and renowned, shouldst credit the vile 
tales of this frantic woman. ‘The cause of all 
this fury? Oh! a wanton passion for the rebel 
youth Alonzo, now my prisoner. 

Rol. - cS Alonzo is not now thy prisoner. 

Piz. 

Rol. I enti to rescue him—to deceive his 
guard. I have succeeded ; I remain thy prisoner. 

Piz. Alonzo fled! Is, then, the vengeance 
dearest to my heart never to be gr atified ? 

Rol. Dismiss such passions from thy heart; 
then thou’lt consult its peace. 

Piz. I can face all enemies that dare confront 
me—I cannot war against my nature. 

Rol. Then, Pizarro, ask not to be deemed a 
hero. To triumph over ourselves is the only con- 
quest where fortune makes no claim. In battle, 
chance may snatch thelaurel from thee, or chance 
may place it on thy brow; but in a contest with 
thyself, be resolute, and the virtuous inypulse must 
be the victor. 

Piz. Peruvian, thou shalt not find me to thee 
ungrateful or ungenerous. Return to thy country- 
men—thou art at liberty. 


? 
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Rol. Thou dost act in this as honor and as duty 
bid thee. 

Piz. [cannot but admire thee, Rolla; I would 
we might be friends. 

Rol. Farewell! Pity Elvira! Become the friend 
of virtue, and thou wilt be mine. [ Hrit L. 

Piz. Ambition! tell me what is set phantom 
I have followed? Where is the one delight which 
it has made my own? My fame is the mark 
of envy—my love, the dupe of treachery—my 
glory, eclipsed by the boy I taught—my revenge, 
defeated and rebuked by the rude honor of a 
savage foe, before whose native dignity of soul 
I have sunk confounded and subdued! I would 
I could retrace my steps—I cannot. Would I 
could evade my own reflections! No; thought 
and memory are my hell! ( Exit R. 


ACT Y. 


SCENE I.—A thick Forest. A dreadful storm. 
CoRA has covered her CHILD on a bed of leaves 
and MOSS, R. U. E. 


Cora. [sitting on bank, by CHILD, R.] Oh, Na- 
ture! thou hast not the strength of love. My 
anxious spirit is untired in its march; my wearied, 
shivering frame sinks under it. And for thee, my 
boy, when faint beneath thy lovely burden, could 
I refuse to give thy slumbers that poor bed of 
rest! Oh, my child! were I assured thy poor 
father breathes no more, how quickly would I lay 
me down by thy dear side! but down—down for- 
ever! [Thunder and lightning.| I ask thee not, 
unpitying storm, to abate thy rage in mercy to 
poor Cora’s misery; nor while thy thunders spare 
his slumbers will I disturb my sleeping cherub; 
though Heaven knows I wish to hear the voice of 
life, and feel that life is near me. But I[ will 
endure all while what I have of reason holds. 
[Thunder and lightning. Still, still implacable, 
unfeeling elements! yet still dost thou sleep, my 
smiling ‘Innocent ! Oh, Death! when wilt thou 
grant to this babe’s mother such repose? Sure I 
may shield thee better from the storm; my veil 
may— 

Alon. [without, L.] Cora! 

Cora. [runs to c.] Ha! 


Alon. Cora! 
Cora. Oh, my heart! Sweet Heaven, deceive 
me not! Is it not Alonzo’s voice ? 


Alon. [louder.| Cora! 

Cora. [L. C.] It is—it is Alonzo! 

Alon. [very loud.] Cora! my beloved! 

Cora. {[L.] Alonzo! Here—here, Alonzo! 
[Runs out, L. 2 E. 


Enter two Spanish SOLDIERS, L. 


1st Sol. I tell you we are near our outposts, and 
the word we heard just now was the countersign. 

2d Sol. Well, in our escape from the enemy, to 
have discovered their secret passage through the 
rocks will prove a lucky chance to us—Pizarro 
will reward us. 

1st Sol. This way. The sun, though clouded, 
is on our left. [Perceives the CHILD. | “What have 
we here? A child, as I’m a soldier! 

2d Sol. ’Tis a sweet little babe. Now would it 
be a great charity to take this infant from its pa- 
gan mother’s power. 
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16 PIZARRO. [Act V, Scene 2. le 
1st Sol. It would so. I have one at home shall| SCENE II.—The Outpost of the Spanish Camp, and ul 
play with it. Come along. a Bridge. Trumpets sound without. — u 
[Lakes the CHILD. Hxreunt R. Alm. [without.] Bear him along—his story must |} © 

Re-enter Cora and ALONZO, L. 2 E. be false. 


Enter ALMAGRO; ROLLA és brought in, in chains, 
by SOLDIERS, L. 


Rol. [u.] False! Rolla utter falsehood ! I would 


Cora. [speaking without.1 This way, dear Alon. 
zo. Now am I right—there—there—under that 
tree. Was it possible the instinct of a mother’s 
heart could mistake the spot? Now, wilt thou|I had thee in a desert, with thy troop around 
look at him as he sleeps, or shall I bring him| thee, and I but with my sword in this unshackled 
waking, with his full blue laughing eyes, to wel-| hand! [Trumpet without. 
come thee at once? Yes—yes. Stand thouthere;| Adm. [c.] Is it to be credited that Rolla, the 
Vl snatch him from his rosy slumber, blushing | renowned Peruvian hero, should be detected like 
like the perfumed morn. [Finding only the man- | Spy skulking through our camp ? 
tle and veil, which she tears from the ground, and| ol. [L. Cc.) Skulking! 


FEFFTFTTF FEF F FEF FETTFEFEF FFF OFETETOTEFEHHEEOOTE 
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Alon. ‘‘She is my wife. Just rescued from the} Piz. [c.] Ha! Alonzo’s child! [Zakes the |} 
‘Spaniards’ prison, I learned she had fled to this| CHILD.] Welcome, thou pretty hostage. Now |< 
‘wild forest. Hearing my voice, she left her child | Alonzo is again my prisoner. 

‘and flew to meet me—he was left sleeping under! Rol. Thou wilt not keep the infant from its 
‘¢vonder tree. mother ? : 
Las C. “How! didst thou leave him? Piz. WillInot? What, whenI shall meet Alonzo |? 
[Cora returns.” |in the heat of the victorious fight, think’st thou I |: * 

Cora. Oh! ‘thou art right! right!” unnatural|shall not have a check upon the valor of his } j 
4 
— 


the CHILD gone, she screams. Alm. But answer to the general—he is here. i 
Alon. [running to her.| Cora! my heart’s be- Enter PIZARRO, R. pa 
loved! Piz. What do IT see? Rolla! i 
Cora. He is gone! Rol. Ob! to thy surprise, no doubt! 4 
Alon. Eternal God! ait Piz. And bound, too! b 
Cora. He is gone! my child! my child! 1. fi h R : 
Alon. Where didst thou leave him? rave eticdeiina times coe CE ANI: x 
Cora. [dashing herself on the spot.| Here * Th : : : x 
Alon. Be calm, beloved Cora! he has waked| outposts, © guards)SUtpser ta ae + 
and crept to a little distance—we shall find him.| pj, pelease him instantly. Believe me, I re- in 
Are you assured this was the spot you left him in? eret this insult. t 
Cora. [R.] Did not these hands make that bed|” poz Thou feel’st. then. as thou ought’st: . 
and shelter for him? And is not this the veil that) pjz Nor can I brooke to seat warrior of Rolla’s |2 
covered him? fame disarmed. Accept this, though it has been |$ = 
Alon. ‘‘ Here is a hut yet unobserved. thy enemy’s. [Gives a sword.) The Spaniards | at 
Cora. ‘‘Ha! yes, yes! there lives the savage|}now the courtesy that’s due to valor. i % 
“that has robbed me of my child. [Beats at the) pol And the Peruvians how to forget offenses. }¢ * 
‘door, exclaiming.) Give me back my child—re-| jz, May not Rollaand Pizarro cease to befoes? |+ © 
“store to me my boy: Rol. When the sea divides us—yes! May I |} ™ 
‘““ Hnter LAS CASAS from the hut. aap te iz . 
5 . iz. Freely. 
bi nee ‘ Who calls me from my wretched) ‘po And shall I not again be intercepted ? |. 4 
. + 
Cora. ‘‘ Give me back my child ! sages Ag the word be given that Rolla 2 
6c ] 2 ; = i ¢ 
Reaeon ere UU NL BOUNCE NE NA: Enter DAVILLA and SOLDIERS, with the CHILD, L. |} 
Las C. “‘ Alonzo! my beloved young friend! Dav. Here are two soldiers, captured yester- |} % 
Alon. ‘‘ My revered instructor! [They embrace.| day, who have escaped from the Peruvian hold, |= = 
Cora. ‘‘ Wilt thou embrace this man before he|and by the secret way we have so long endeay- |} © 
‘‘restores my boy ? ored to discover. z 
Alon. “Alas! my friend! in what a moment of; Piz. Silence! Imprudent! Seest thon not ? A 
‘“misery do we meet! Pointing to ROLLA. Ri 
Cora. ‘Yet his look is goodness and humanity.| Dav. In their way they found a Peruvian child, : 
‘‘Good old man, have compassion on a wretched | which seems— ay 
‘‘mother, and I will be thy servant while I live.; Piz. What is theimp to me? Bid themtoss |+ © 
‘But do not, for pity’s sake—do not say thou/it into the sea! ’ 
‘hast not seen him. [Runs into the wood. Rol. [L. c.] Gracious heavens! it is Alonzo’s |} © 
Las C. ‘* What can this mean ? child! Give it to me. ‘ 


mother that I was! I left my child—I forsook} heart, when he is reminded that a word of mine 
my innocent! But I will fly to the earth’s brink, | is this child’s death? 
but I will find him. Rol. I do not understand thee. ; 
[Takes up mantle and runs out, R. Piz. My vengeance has a long arrear of hate to |- 
Alon. ‘‘ Forgive me, Las Casas, I must follow|settle with Alonzo, and this pledge may help to |: 
‘her; for at night I attempt brave Rolla’s rescue. | settle the account! : 
Las C. ‘‘I will not leave thee, Alonzo! Thou [Gives the CHILD toa SOLDIER. | 
‘¢must try to lead her to the right—that way lies} Rol. Man! man! Art thou a man? Couldst 
“thy camp. Wait not my infirm steps—I follow | thou hurt that innocent? By Heaven, it is smil- | 
‘thee, my friend. [Haxeunt Rk.” |ing in thy face? 
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- Pig. Tell me, does it resemble Cora ? whom but to her king is the wretched mother to 
Rol. Pizarro, thou hast set my heart on fire! | address her griefs? The gods refuse to hear my 
If thou dost harm that child, think not his blood} prayers. Did not my Alonzo fight for thee ? And 
will sink into the barren sand. No! faithful to} will not my sweet boy, if thou’lt but restore him 
the eager hope that now trembles in this indig-|to me, one day fight thy battles, too? 
nant heart, ’twill rise to the common God of na-| <A Oh, my suffering love—my poor, heart- 
ture and humanity, and cry aloud for vengeance | broken Cora! thou but wound’st our sovereign’s 
on his accursed destroyer’s head. feeling soul, and not reliev’st thine own. 


Piz. [c.] Be that peril mine. | Cora. Is he our sovereign, and has he not the 
Rol. [throwing himself at. his. feet, c.] Behold | power to give me back my child ? , 
me at thy feet—me, Rolla !—me, the preserver of| Ata. [c.] When I reward desert, or can relieve 


thy life !—me that have never yet bent or bowed | my people, I feel what is the real glory of a king; 
before created man! In humble agony I sue to|when I hear them suffer, and cannot aid them, I 
thee—prostrate, I implore thee, but spare that |mourn the impotence of all mortal power. 

child, and I will be thy slave. Voices. [behind, R.] Rolla! Rolla! Rolla! 


aes eg thou art free to -go—this boy] 7, 1» ROLLA, R., his countenance ghastly and 


a 


Rol. Then was this sword Heaven’s gift, not 
thine! [Seizes the CHILD.] Who moves one step 
to follow me dies upon the spot. 

[Exit with the CHILD, L. 

Pig. Pursue him instantly, but spare his life. 
hy tee ALMAGRO and SOLDIERS, L.] With what 

he defends himself! Ha! He fells them to 
the ground, and now— 


Enter ALMAGRO, L. 
Alm. Three of thy brave soldiers are already 


+/ victims to thy command to spare this madman’s 
life; and if he once gain the thicket— 


Pig. Spare him no rig ek [Exit ALMAGRO. ] 
Their guns must reach him—he’ll yet escape. 
Holloa to those horse, the Peruvian sees them— 
and now he turns among the rocks; then is his 
retreat cut off. [ROLLA crosses the wooden bridge 
from L. to R., pursued by the SOLDIERS ; they fire, 
and a shot strikes him.) Now! quick! quick! 
seize the child! [RoLLA retreats by the back- 
ground, bearing off the CHILD. 

' Re-enter ALMAGRO, L. 

Alm. pi By hell! he has escaped! and, with 

unhurt 


¢| the child, 


Dav. [c.] No; he bears his death with him. 
Believe me, I saw him struck upon the side. 
Piz. But the child is saved—Alonzo’s child! 


Oh, the furies of disappointed vengeance ! 


Alm. Away with the revenge of words—let us 
to deeds! Forget not we have acquired the 
knowledge of the secret pass, which, through the 
rocky cavern’s gloom, brings thee at once to the 
stronghold where are lodged their women and 
their treasures. 

Piz. Right, Almagro! Swiftas thy thought draw 
forth a daring and @ chosen band—I will not wait 
for numbers. Stay, Almagro—Valverde is in- 
formed Elvira dies to-day ? 

Alm. He is; and one request alone she— 

Pig. Vil hear of none ! : : 

Alm. The boon is small; ’tis but for the novi- 
tiate habit which you first beheld her in. She 
Wishes not to suffer in the gaudy trappings 
which remind her of her shame. 

Piz. Well, do as thou wilt; but tell Valverde, 
at our return, as his life shall answer it, to let me 
hear that she is dead! [Exeunt severally R. and L. 


ScENE IIT.—ATALIBA’s Tent. 
Enter ATALIBA, followed by CoRA and ALONZO, R. 
Cora. [c.] Oh, avoid me not, Ataliba! To 


bleeding, with the CHILD, followed by PERUVIANS. 


Rol. Thy child! 
[ Gives the CHILD into CoRa’s arms, and falls c. 
Cora. Oh, God! there is blood upon him! 

Rol. 'Tis my blood, Cora! 
Alon. Rolla, thou diest. 
Rol. For thee and Cora. 


Enter ORANO, L. 
Ora. Treachery has revealed our asylum in the 


[Des. 


rocks! Even now the foe assails the peaceful band 
retired for protection there. 


Alon. {c.] Lose not a moment! Swords, be 
quick! Your wives and children cry to you. 
Bear our loved hero’s body in the van; ’twill raise 
the fury of our men to madness. Now, fell Pizarro, 
the death of one of us is near! Away! be the 
word of assault, Revenge and Rolla! [Hzeunt 
ALONZO and ATALIBA, L. SOLDIERS take up the 
body, and bear it off, L., followed by CoRA and 
CHILD and ARMY. Charge, L. 


ScENE IV.—A Recess among the Rocks. 


Enter P1zaRRo, ALMAGRO, VALVERDE and 
Spanish SOLDIERS, R. U. E. 


Piz. {c.] Well, if surrounded, we must perish 
in the centre of them. Where do Rolla and Alonzo 
hide their heads ? 


Enter ALONZO, ORANO and PERUVIANS, L. 


Alon. [L.] Alonzo answers thee, and Alonzo’s 
sword shall speak for Rolla. 

Piz. Thou know’st the advantage of thy num- 
bers. Thou darest not singly face Pizarro. 

Alon. [L. C.] Peruvians, stir not a man! Be 
this contest only ours. 

Piz. [R. c.] Spaniards, observe ye the same. 
[rey fight. ALONZO is disarmed, and beat down.) 

ow, traitor, to thy heart! 


ELVIRA enters, im black. PIZARRO, appalled, 
staggers back. ALONZO recovers his sword, re- 
mews the fight, and slays him. ATALIBA enters 
L., and embraces ALONZO. 


Ata. My brave Alonzo! 

Alm. Alonzo, we submit. 
embark, and leave the coast. | 

Val. Elvira will confess I saved her life ; she 
has saved thine. 

Alon. Fear not. ‘You are safe. | 

[SPANIARDS ground their arms. 

Elv. Valverde speaks the truth; nor could he 


Spare us! we will 


| 
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| owe to thee ! 


think to meet me here. An awful impulse, which | body, and exits R. The body is borne off, B. 2B. 


my soul could not resist, impelled me hither. 

Alon. Noble Elvira! my preserver! How can 
I speak what I, Ataliba and his rescued country 
If amid this grateful nation thou 
wouldst remain— | 

Elv. [c.] Alonzo, no! the destination of my 
future life is fixed. Humbled, in penitence I will 
endeavor to atone the guilty errors which, how- 
ever masked by shallow cheerfulness, have long 
consumed my secret heart. When, by my suffer- 
ings purified, and penitence sincere, my soul shall 
dare address the Throne of Mercy in behalf of 
others, for thee, Alonzo, for thy Cora, and thy 
child—for thee, thou virtuous monarch, and the 
innocent race thou reign’st over, shall Elvira’s 
prayers address the God of Nature. Valverde, 
thou hast preserved my life. Cherish humanity, 
avoid the foul examples thou hast viewed. Span- 
iards, returning to your native home, assure your 
rulers they mistake the road to glory or to power. 
Tell them that the pursuits of avarice, conquest 
and ambition never yet made a people happy or 
a nation great. [Takes a last look at PIZARRO’S 


COSTUMES. 


ATALIBA.—Purple velvet robe trimmed with ermine, purple 
and gold coronet, cap with white plumes, white hose, white 
shoes, sword and gauntlets. 


ROLLA.—White and gold vest, mantle of crimson and gold, hel- 
met of pape velvet and gold {or cap with white plumes), buff 
hose, sandals, sword and gauntlets. 

ALONZO.—Light dreb and gold vest, white and gold pantaloons, 


russet boots with scarlet tops, round black hat with white 
plumes, sword and gauntlets. 


PIZARRO.—Rich Spanish uniform, with mantle of scarlet and 
gold, cap with white plumes, russet boots, spurs, sword an 
gauntlets. 


DAVILLA, ALMAGRO and GONZALA.—Spanish uniforms, 
differing slightly from Pizarro’s. 


d | VIRGINS.—White dresses and veils edged with gold, and golden 
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{Act V, Scene 4. 


Flourish of trumpets. : 

Alon. Ataliba, think not I wish to check the 
voice of triumph, when I entreat we first may pay 
the tribute due to our loved Rolla’s memory. 

[Exeunt R. 


A solemn march. Enter, L. U. E., a procession of 
Peruvian SOLDIERS, bearing ROLLA’s body 
onabier. Choir form up the R. and i. of the 
stage. Bier placed in the c., the feet toward the 
audience. HiGH PRIEST stands at the head. 
CoRA, with her CHILD, weeping RB. of the bier, 
and bending over it. .ATALIBA and ALONZO on 
the L., also bending over it. GUARDS stand 
across background. Solemn chorus. VIRGINS 
and PRIESTS kneel round the bier. 


DIRGE. 


Let tears of gratitude and woe 
For the brave Rolla ever flow. 


Curtain slowly descends. 


THE END. 


LAS CASAS.—Gray friar’s dreas. 
OROZEMBO.—Light gray or drab aboriginal dress. 
SPANISH SOLDIERS,—Slashed scarlet uniforms. 
PERUVIAN SOLDIERS.— White uniforms. 


CORA.—White satin or muslin dress, trimmed with silver and | 


gold. 
CHILD.—White muslin frock and gold sash. 
ELVIRA.—White satin dress, with mantle of crimson and goid. 


sun on bosom. 
PRIESTS.— White surplices. 
HIGH PRIEST.—Robes of scarlet and gold, and white mualin. 


The success of Kotzebue's “ Stranger,” as translated by Thompson and roren ee as Sheridan, led to the production ofan English 


version of ‘‘ Pizarro,” or, as it is called in the original, ‘‘ The Spaniards in Peru.” 
duced at Drury Lane Theatre, of which Sheridan was manager, the 24th May, 1799. Althongh brought out thus 
degree of favor by the public, ands 


received with an extraordinary 


melodramatic tragedy was originally pro- 


in the season, it was 


peedily replenished the somewhat attenuated treasury of the theatre. 


It was played thirty-five nights almost pprsenahe' till the conclusion of the season on the fourth of July. It ‘also passed, in a few 


months, through twenty-nine editions of a thousand copies each. 


Moore scems anxious to relieve Sheridan, as far as possible, of the reputation of having written “ Pizarro”; but the advertisement: 


and dedication by the latter show, at least, that he was not ashamed of the production. In the plot and arrangement of scenes there is 


but little alteration from the German origina]. The omission of the comic scene of 
Alonzo, and her re-appearance in the character of a nun; also the introduction of Ro 


lego, the judicious supprossice of malted lot be 
C) ge e — 


"8 passage across 
which scene the pencil of Lawrence has immortalized in his spirited sketch of John Philip Kemblo—form the most important points in 
which Sheridan's play deviates from the structure of the original drama. A few speeches and a few short scenes rewritten, consti- 


tute almost the whole of his remaining contributions. 


The scene between Alonzo and Pizarro, in the third act, is one of those almost entirely rewritten by Sheridan. The celebrated 
harangue of Rolla to the Peruvians, into which Kemble used to infase such dignity, and which has long been afavorite piece of decla- 
mation with school-boys, is an amplification of the following sentences of the original : 


“ Rolla. You Spaniards fight for gold ; we for our country. 
Alon. They follow an adventurer to the field; we a monarch whom we love. 
Ataliba. And a God whom we adore,” ete. 


This harangnue of Rolla's, to the popular sentiments of which the play owed much of its success, was chiefly made up of loans from 


Sheridan's own orations at Westminster Hall. The image of the vul 
. Warren Hastings’ trial. The aside apostrophe of Rolla, 
interpolation of Sheridan's—Kotzebue having, with more propriety, condensed the reflections of Ro 


‘Oh, sacred Nature! thou art still true to thyself!” 


“‘Y am free to own,” says Thomas Campbell, ‘‘ that ‘ Pizarro,’ to a gre 
But the more I look at Kotzebue's faults, the more I am inclined to give him oredit for a certain liveliness in 
that pleases us in spite of them. We all remember that ‘ Pizarro’ had an imposing effect upon every 


ure and the lamb was taken from a passage in speech on 


the prison, after he has overcome the scruples of the sentinel, was also an |: 


into the short exclamation: 


at extent, owed its fortune to scenery, music and processfons. 
dealing with the fancy, 
otator, from the king to the 


8 
commoner. Its attractiveness was felt universally. Nor doI believe that all the paeeeney, in the word. could have wronght 80 ‘pow- 
g. 


erfully on the senses, if the piece had not possessed something intrinsically anima 


It brought the adventures of the most romantic kingdom in Christendom into picturesque combination with the simplicity and super- 


-stitions of the transatlantic world." 


This play will not soon be forgotten either by the reading or play-going Banus: Sheridan has left the ineffaceable impress of his 


genius upon 


ts pages. This will always rendor it interesting as a literary wor! 


Its subject was new, and uliarly fortunate. | 
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